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WELCOME TO THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The California Teachers Association cordially welcomes 
The American Association of School Administrators in its 
72nd annual convention, held this year, February 21-26, at 


San Francisco. 


This great department of the National Education Association, 
meeting on the Pacific Coast for the first time in its history, is 


assured a hearty Western welcome. 


JOHN F. BRADY, President 
ROY W. CLOUD, State Executive Secretary 
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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students—to their successful future. 

































NE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 
physical fitness and personal grooming by so DENTAL HEALTH for 
many instructors. And in trying times like these, 
especially, such training is of invaluable aid in 
keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 


In every part of the country today, effective pro- 
grams on health and hygiene in elementary grades 
and in high school and college curricula are help- 
ing to build the first line of defense for the next 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


generation. Our educational material on dental HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
health and personal hygiene has proved valuable Health and Physical Education 
in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 
Note the groups listed. If you teach any similar Hygiene 
classes, our graphic colored wall charts, teaching Commercial Subjects 
pamphlets and student material are all available Vocational Guidance 
to you free. And we feel sure that you, like thou- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


sands of other teachers, will find them capable 
assistants in rounding out a perfect program. 





Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls ae Boys 


Ce =" 
! 
Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 242, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. : 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| | 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (ror eny grade) PERSONAL GROOMING "*"ushscteot | 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart ‘tilstiaeiiteslaaaibtiatlearss “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart ; 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Mum samples a si | 
| Certificate of Award for Dental Care ......:cc:ccm:cnnnennneennn Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guideg................... | 
| (Grades One through Six) | 
| Grooming for the Job wall Charts...0.0.000.000000.o.ccssssssssseseesnee | 
| (for vocational classes) | 
| Name ee n—~cstnssseinemetcs dicentric leaned | 
| (Where you teach) | 
5 Baia nn iii nse ectcelte deals Ci ul coon State... | 
| > | 
(Check): Elementary? Jr. High?...... ue So High? 0 Other?. 
Subject Taught _.... Number of Classes I teach 
| | 
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WELCOME AASA 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


T us month, because of the great national convention of American Association of 


School Administrators in San Francisco, February 21-26, we are cordially welcoming these 


visitors from all the States of the Union. 


For the first time in its long history, the school superintendents group (a department of 


the National Education Association) meets on the Pacific Coast. This, the 72nd annual 


meeting, is of outstanding interest because the convention city is in a combat zone of the 


present World War. 


In addition to the thousands of school-people from other states, there also will be 


present thousands of California teachers, supervisors and administrators, at county insti- 


tutes held in conjunction with the convention sessions. 


We take pleasure also in presenting announcements of certain 1942 Summer Sessions, 


instead of the customary Travel Section. 





GUIDANCE AND DEFENSE 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Samuel B. Ziegler, Counselor, Placement and Instructor, 


San Diego Vocational School 


mw national defense program has 
been responsible for an awareness and 
a realization that vocational guid- 
ance has need for more attention. 
This awakening to the laxness in this 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 





field of guidance has long been over- 
due. Upon examining the guidance 
program of the school system as a 
whole, the indications seem to be that 
those entrusted with vocational direc- 
tion have been dealing mainly with 
the educational aspects of guidance, 
neglecting the former phase. 


This program meant a conscientious 
effort to determine what students 
should take in the future based only 
on what part of the school curricula 
has been completed. The grades re- 
ceived in these classes served as an 
index to future possible choices. Un- 
fortunately, to consider grades in 
terms of graduation requirements or 
college entrance is only a partial edu- 
cational accomplishment. 


The grades a student receives serve 
as a measure or determinant of that 
person’s ability to master the material 
presented. If a person receives satis- 
factory grades, he is then permitted to 
go on to the next class. A failure 
usually means a repetition of the work. 
The ultimate objective seems to have 
been overlooked entirely; namely, that 
the schools are training for vocations, 
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not for school. The grades received 
as a measurement of the success at 
tained in a course are only a means 
to an end. This end is the ability of 
a graduate to earn a livelihood in the 
society outside of school and to be 
relatively happy in this work. 
Educational guidance is synonymous 
with vocational guidance and both 
grow with the teaching processes. 
Therefore, to be an effective teacher, 
this person must have a comprehen- 
sion of the numerous factors involved. 
To be strong in one phase and lacking 
in another, can only mean an entire 
is weak. 
Not only must a teacher have a sound 
understanding of educational 
cedures but, just as important, he 


educational structure that 
pro 


must know their applications. 


This simply means that a teacher 
must have some conception of the 
various occupations. He must know 
the preparation requisites for place- 
ment, the types of vocations in the 
immediate vicinity, and the rate of 
turnover on those jobs. Job surveys 
should be made so that the guidance 
workers, as well as the class room 
teachers, can work intelligently. These 
studies should be made regularly in 
order that the information be alive. 
These continual surveys diminish the 
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flow of young men and women into 
vocations where the field is already 
overcrowded. 


Unemployment, to some extent, 
may be attributed to the schools. 
Graduates may have studied in a sys- 
tem where the guidance was a make- 
shift affair or the work was under 
the supervision of persons who had 
no vocational background. They were 
not adequately prepared to advise 
these future workers. Guidance con- 
sisted merely of filling out a new class 
program, outlining the courses to be 
taken. The fault is obviously the in- 
ability of a guidance worker to see the 
work in the school in the light of that 
person’s vocational goal. 


Not only are grades important, con- 
sidered in terms of vocational guid- 
ance, but the health of the student 
also deserves a place in the general 
plan. There are many occupations 
which require a worker to have an 
excellent eyesight in order to meet the 
continuous strain associated with a 
certain position. In other jobs, a 
strong body is an essential qualifica- 
tion. These physical requirements for 
occupations must be examined care- 
fully, so that the guidance can be car- 
ried on more efficiently. Those per- 
sons who cannot meet the require- 
ments should be directed into voca- 
tions which are suitable to them. The 
sooner this is done, the more judicious 
will be the guidance. 


Often times well-meaning, but un- 
wise, parents advise their child to 
study for a vocation which is beyond 
his mental or physical (or both) ca- 
pacity. The parents’ feelings are ex- 
pressed in the statement, “I don't 
want my child to go through the same 
thing that I've gone through.” And 
so the parents make sacrifices so that 
“little Johnny” can escape the disas- 
ter of entering a vocation which 
necessitates getting his hands dirty. 
This means entering some profession 
which keeps him away from the 
grease and grime of the shops. Any 
white collar job is better than that, 
according to the parents. 


This situation of attempting to mas- 
ter the courses necessary to enter a 


profession, when the ability and capa- 
city is lacking, often results in a seri- 
ous maladjustment. These young 
people are combating an adversary 
that has them beaten at the start, but 
because of some person’s lack of un 
derstanding, this uneven struggle must 
continue. If the guidance worker 
prevents such a condition, he will re- 
ceive for his reward the everlasting 
gratitude of the graduates who take 
their places in the world outside of 
school. 


The national defense program has 
given the public some interesting 
facts, and schools can certainly bene- 
fit by them. This rearmament boom 
has demanded trained workers well 
beyond the supply. This rapid growth, 
especially in the aircraft industry, has 
absorbed all trained workers and to 
some extent, men who have had little 
or no tool experience. Nevertheless, 
the limited number of mechanics, 
welders, machinists, and riveters indi- 
cate that the men students in this 
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MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
June 29- August 8, 1942 


Proposed courses significant in wartime by visiting professors and by Mills 


College faculty include: 


ll. CREATIVE ARTS 


1. Child Development 
2. Civilian Defense Courses 


3. Community Problems in 
Housing and Building 
4. Juvenile Delinquency 








l. CASA PAN-AMERICANA 


Workshop on Latin America under direction of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman 
Spanish and Portuguese languages 


Music — Darius Mithaud, Abby Whiteside and others 
Concerts and instruction by the Budapest String Quartet 
Arts and Crafts by Carlton Ball and staff 


Ill. EDUCATION TO STABILIZE THE FAMILY AND 
STRENGTHEN THE COMMUNITY 


5. Recreational Leadership 

6. Adult Education 

7. Education for Marriage and 
Family Living 

8. Radio Broadcasting 


LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


struction. 





Faculty includes Andre Maurois, Rene Belle, Madeleine Milhaud, Cecile 
Reau, Elizabeth Creed and others. The atmosphere of old France. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A ten-day session, June 28-July 8, with lectures and round-table discussions | 
by recognized authorities emphasizing the problems of post-war recon- 


| For Further Information and bulletin please address Dr. J. H. Furbay, Summer | 
Session Chairman, Mills College, Oakland, California. 






























country have avoided the trades when 
it was possible to do so. 

The social prestige given to shop 
students and graduates has been in- 
fluential in keeping many persons 
away from shop work. Boys and 
girls who take college preparatory 
courses have a society of their own, 
which places shop-apprentices in an- 
other social status, according to the 
former group. The 
dents have, to some degree, consid- 
ered themselves the “untouchables,” 


academic stu- 


while the group who are studying the 
trades are frowned upon as being 
among those who live on the “other 
side of the track.” The job of break 
ing down the social prejudice which is 
attributed to the trade may be done 
by teachers. How this is to be ac- 
complished is difficult to determine, 
but in the guidance program, certainly 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION 
JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 14, 1942 


Although the School is primarily an academic institution, it offers men and 
women of all callings an opportunity to spend an ideal summer — intelligent, 
inexpensive, crowded with beauty and emotion — in a country they will never 


Many courses are given in English and are under some of Mexico’s most prominent 
The Sightseeing program — scenic, artistic, archaeological —is the finest 


Mail a postcard (postage 2 cents) to the Registrar, National University of Mexico 
Summer School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D. F. 


much can be done to teach young 
people that they are just as valuable 
to society in the trades as in the pro- 
fessions. 


Another condition that is even 
more difficult to combat is the re- 
ligion, race, and color tabus. Whether 
the conditions are admitted outright 
or not, certain areas have set up re- 
strictions based on these tabus. Em- 
ployment in some fields can only be 
secured if the applicant hides or lies 
about his race or religion. Dealing 
with this unfortunate, undemocratic 
situation is worth a great deal of study 
and action. 


Tas article merely indicates the 
seriousness of the problems which 
must be faced in the guidance work. 
Educators throughout this 


country 
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should realize that every possible aid 
must be given to young men and 
women coming through the schools. 
Guidance workers should acquaint fu- 
ture workers with their vocational 
opportunities and lead them into those 
vocations which they can happily mas- 
ter. There is no excuse for depriving 
a prospective employee of any infor- 
mation relative to any line of en- 
deavor and his chances of securing 
employment in that field of work. No 
one teacher can be responsible for 
familiarizing the student with this 
knowledge. Every teacher must as- 
sume a share in this responsibility. 


In conclusion, the schools should 
take an inventory of the guidance 
work as it applies to the students in 
school and out of school. These re- 
sults in themselves will be evidence 
enough regarding the success of their 
vocational guidance program. 


Cooperative Committee on Science Teach- 
scientific so- 
cieties representing biology, chemistry, math- 
ematics, physics, and research in science 
teaching, has been created to work on edu- 
cational problems which no single organiza- 
tion can solve working alone; secretary of 
the committee is Glen W. Warner, editor 
of School Science and Mathematics, 7633 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


ing, under sponsorship of 5 


Give Books 


Books Wanted for Armed Forces 


Tie purpose of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign is to collect ten million gift books 
for the men of our armed forces. Some out- 
posts have no books at all. The need for 
suitable books is very urgent. 


If you wish to give any books, take them 
to your nearest public library and indicate 
they are your VBC gifts. 
not being sought. 


Magazines are 


Modern fiction appears to be the most 
popular with the soldiers, sailors and mar- 
ines, but equally acceptable are biographies 
and books on all types of recreation, books 
having to do with trades, skills and profes- 
sions. Books on hobbies and travel are all 
very welcome. — Mabel R. Gillis, State Di- 
rector, Victory Book Campaign. 
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J. Russell Croad 


Mil onterer Peninsula Herald, in a 
recent issue, lauds Mr. Croad, who leaves 
the Monterey Elementary superintendency, 
after 6% years there, to become city super 
intendent at San Bernardino. 
paper editorial reads: 


The news- 


“With a record of achievement for which 
he insists on sharing credit with the trus- 
tees, the teaching staff and the parents, J. 
Russell Croad today was preparing to con- 
clude his administration of Monterey ele- 
mentary school district to move into a lar- 
ger field, to assume heavier responsibili- 
ties, to seek greater opportunities. 


“His departure means a serious loss to 
this community, but his work during the 
six and one-half years he has served as 
superintendent of the district have given an 
impetus to local educational processes which 
should carry far into the future. 


“Plant improvement and expansion are 
the most obvious evidences of his influence 
-but by no means most significant. 


“Mr. Croad’s contribution to the broad- 
ened, more progressive outlook and more 
practical application of educational ideals to 
fit local conditions, as expressed in curricu- 
lum and teaching methods, mean more to 
the future of the community and its cit- 
izens than most of us realize at present. 
But it has won wide recognition elsewhere. 


“Confronting the board of trustees is a 
dificult problem in finding a successor with 
training, experience and breadth of vision 
to continue the program Mr. Croad has so 
capably begun. 


“We wish them success — and trust their 
choice may be guided by careful consider- 
ation of plans for ultimate consolidation of 
elementary and high school administration, 
plans which should be carried through at 
the earliest possible date consistent with ex- 
isting conditions.” 


Among Us, newsletter of NEA commit- 
tee on International Relations, is distributed 
to school systems throughout the United 
States, public libraries, teacher education 
institutions, and individual teachers inter- 
Purpose 
of the bulletin is to present information 


ested in international relations. 


concerning events and publications. Im- 
provement of understanding in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is emphasized. 


Address suggestions and inquiries to 
NEA Research Division, 1201-16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


At Eureka 


Alva P. Patten, former superintendent 
of Placentia Unified School District, elected 
principal, Eureka Senior High School suc- 
ceeding the late Joseph T. Glenn. 

Edward H. Nix promoted from assistant 
principal to principal of Eureka Junior High 
School. 

Glenn Guthrie appointed boys vice-princi- 
pal, Eureka Senior High School. 

John M. Bowersox promoted to princi- 
pal, Eureka Evening High School.— E. G. 
Gridley, Bay Secretary. 





National League 


Important February Meetings 


Nationa League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations. San Francisco Convention head- 
quarters at Hotel Whitcomb. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22, reception at 5 p.m. in headquar- 
ters; Monday, February 23, conference at 
2 p.m. on teacher education; Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24, breakfast at 8 a.m., Hotel Whit- 
cemb and conference at 4 p.m. on problems 
in a national crisis. Helen F. Holt is presi- 
dent, 1543-B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 





IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 





Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers — other thou- 
sands of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 


To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
— farmers to markets — teachers and students 
to school— people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U. S. A.! 
< 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and bases 
. . « gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery Sts., San Francisco, California. 
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TEACHER ETHICS 


TEACHER ETHICS’ WHICH PROMOTE DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


The good teacher will improve 
professionally : 


By keeping abreast of research findings 
and tested practices in the field of edu- 
cation. 


By contributing financially and profes- 
sionally to teachers 
state, and national. 


organizations: local, 


By encouraging young people to enter the 
teaching profession. 


By striving continuously to grow in a 
chosen field of specialized knowledge and 
also in general culture. 


By refusing to use teaching as a stepping- 
stone to another profession. 


By accepting a degree of responsibility 
for perpetuating and improving the cultural 
level of society. 


By comprehending more fully the oppor- 
tunities, the worth, and the dignity of teach- 
ing. 


By living in such a democratic way as to 
dignify the teaching profession. 


The good teacher will serve boys 
and girls: 


By placing the welfare of boys and girls 
first in all relationships. 


1 This code of ethics was compiled by a com- 
mittee of teachers and administrators in an 
advanced graduate seminar, University of Den- 
ver 1941 summer session, under the direction of 
Dr. Emery Stoops of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

The committee comprised Beverly R. Foster, 


Dalton, Missouri; Lester B. Garner, Lamar, 
Colorado; Marion D. Powers, Hannibal, Mis- 
souri; Hubert W. Prather, Santa Rosa, New 


Mexico; George B. Smith, De Beque, Colorado; 
and R. J. Snare, Waco, Texas. 





By respecting the individual personality 


of each child. 


By acquiring and keeping the confidence, 
respect, and admiration of every boy and 
girl. 


By utilizing confidential information to 
direct pupils or students in making their 
maximum contribution to society. 


By dealing justly and impartially with 
each child. 


By commending earnest pupil-effort; by 
refraining from destructive criticism and 
sarcasm which may embarrass pupils before 
their classmates. 


By caring for the physical and emotional 
needs, as well as the mental growth, of boys 
and girls. 


By living a happy, well-rounded life as 
a means of exemplifying to boys and girls 
the intrinsic worth of an education. 


The good teacher will cooperate 
with fellow teachers: 


By seeking ways to serve other teachers, 
personally, socially, and professionally. 


By avoiding any degree of interference 
between another teacher and his or her 


pupils. 


By discouraging unfair criticism or gossip 
which concerns other teachers. 


By refusing to under-bid another teacher 
for a position. 


By withholding an application for an- 
other teacher's position until that position 
is definitely vacant. 


By cultivating an attitude of mutual trust, 


respect, and friendship with every other 
teacher. 


Let’s Go To 





State College, San Jose, Calif. 


NATURE STUDY 
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The good teacher will cooperate 
with school administrators : 


By recognizing the authority of admin- 
istrators as having been duly delegated by 
the citizens of a Republic. 


By assisting in the formulation of admin- 
istrative policy. 


By making all complaints and requests 
to (or through) the proper administrative 
officer in the line of organization. 


By giving due notice of intention to re- 
sign and by refusing to break a contract 
if the position cannot be filled by a com- 
petent successor. 


By rendering a specialized educational 
service which will fit harmoniously into the 
whole school pattern. 


By observing rules of punctuality and by 
devoting all school hours exclusively to pro- 
fessional duties. 


By recognizing the common purpose of 
administrators and teachers—to serve 
jointly the welfare of boys and girls. 


The good teacher will improve 
school-community relations: 


By recognizing the unique contribution 
of education to a community through serv- 
ing the welfare of its children. 


By willingness to accept a position of 
leadership in worthwhile community ac- 


tivities. 


By adjusting personal modes of living to 
the best standards of the community. 


By fostering closer cooperation between 
home and school. 


By avoiding alliance with cliques or quar 
reling groups in a community. 


By exercising the rights, responsibilities, 
and duties of citizenship. 


By coordinating school activities with 
those of other educational and character- 
building agencies of the community. 









EATH VALLEY 


Mareh 29 to April 4 (Easter Vacation) with the 
WEST COAST SCHOOL OF 


THE Ovutpoor ScHoot witH Co.iece Crepir (2 quarter units) 
Let a trained staff of nature experts help you to enjoy the desert 





Accommodations are limited — for further information write at once to P. Vicror Peterson, San Jose 
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Publication of National Association for 
Nursery Education may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Distribution Center, W. 514 
East Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer is Dr. Dura Louise 
Cockrell, 125 Boonville Road, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

The association is stimulating the mobili- 
zation of trained volunteer workers through 
a committee under leadership of Dr. Dor- 
othy Baruch of California. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
HOTEL WHITCOMB 


at the Civic Center 


a 
offers you central location 
... excellent food and serv- 
ice...added comfort, with 
500 attractive rooms. 
e 
SAME PRICE 
FOR TWO GUESTS 
(No extra charge for two guests 
occupying the same room) 
Rooms with private bath 
from $2.50 per day 
Suites...from $8 per day 


THE 


WHITCOMB 


Market at 8th. Tel.: HEmlock 3200 



























| POWER’S GUIDE TO 
MEXICO 


Complete guide book on 
Mexico, 80 pages packed 
with every fact necessary 
for the visitor to Mexico. 
Maps of all highways, spe- 
cial articles on What to 
Wear, Custom Regulations, 
Plant Life, Arts and Weav- 
ing, Indian Dances, Span- 
ish Lessons, Pan-American 
Highway. (Size 8x10 inches.) Paper bound, 
50c Postpaid. 

Sold in L. A. at Bullock’s, THE MAY CO. 


The Mexico Co. 


Calexico - - - - - «= £California 
Send for folder of Mexican Sandals 













SUMMER SESSION 
June 29- August 7, 1942 


HUDSON B. ROYSHER .- Industrial Design 
SUZANNE SCHEUER - - - - Lithography 
GLENN A. WESSELS - - - Painter’s Craft 
and a Faculty of Specialists in the 
Arts and Crafts 





New Courses. New Ideas. 
New Viewpoints. 
Write for a Summer Catalog 





TES CALIFORNIA COLLEGE | 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE - OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA 








Los Angeles County 


Radio, the Schools, and National Defense 


Los Angeles County Schools were se- 
lected to represent California in a recent 
broadcast, sponsored by Association of Ed- 
ucation by Radio. The local pick-up of the 
broadcast, through Station KNX, featured 
a four-minute discussion of aviation in na- 
tional defense by three students from South 
Pasadena-San Marino Senior High School. 

The broadcast was carried out under joint 
direction of E. J. Erickson, principal, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, director of radio, Los 
Angeles County Schools, with the cooper- 
ation of Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, United States Army, and the Radio 
Office of Los Angeles County Schools. 
Homer Fetty, supervisor of vocational edu- 
cation and coordinator of apprenticeship 
training of Los Angeles County Schools, 
served as consultant for the group. 


Los Angeles was one of only three edu- 
cational centers represented on the program 
in which students took part in the discus- 
sion. The boys who participated told the 
story of their visit to the Lockheed-Vega 
plant, and paid particular attention to the 
opportunities in Los Angeles and California 
for specialized training in aircraft work. 


Railways 


Teachers Kit for a Study of Rail 
Transportation 


A teacuer’s Kit for the study of 
railway transportation in the elementary 
schools is announced by Association of 
American Railroads. The kit consists of a 
56-page teacher’s manual, 56 railroad pic- 
tures, and a 72-page booklet entitled The 
Stories Behind the Pictures. 

The Teacher’s Manual contains several 
pages of suggestions for organizing trans 
portation units in primary and intermediate 
grades, a chronology of American railroads, 
an address list of principal railroads of the 
United States, railway mileage and other 
statistical data, and a bibliography of story 
books, textbooks, reference-books, histories, 
readers, songs, poems and music pertaining 
to engines, trains and railway transporta- 
tion generally. 

The pictures, each about 10% x 7% 
inches in size, are in loose form and are 
printed on one side of the paper only. 
They may be mounted on cardboards, hung 
on the wall, or passed around among the 
children. 

As its name indicates, the booklet con- 
tains a story for each of the 56 pictures. 
These stories supply the teacher with fact- 
ual material pertaining to railway history 
and development, railway occupations, rail- 


way operations, transportation services and 
the relation of railway transportation to our 
basic industries. 

The Kit has been produced to answer 
many thousands of requests which the as- 
sociation and the individual railroads re- 
ceive each year for illustrated material to 
aid teachers in organizing train and trans- 
portation units in the schools. 

The kit is being distributed free of 
charge to superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers upon written requests. 
Address:- Association of American Rail 
roads, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences 












ne | Patna 
\COLORADO 


a 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. C.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked. 
(Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
([] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(J Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Nam 
| 
City and State 





A representative group of California school-children in a representative California community. Plate from the front cover of 
“For These Our Children,’ published by San Jose School Department.— Photo by Dwight Bentel. 
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WELCOME TO CALIFORNIA 


Roy W. Cloud 


ALIFORNIA will be host Febru- 
ary 21-26 to a great gathering of edu- 
cators who will come from every 
section of the United States to attend 
the various sessions of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
For the first time in 72 years the 
officers of this potent educational or- 
ganization have broken precedent and 
are bringing the convention west of 
the Mississippi River. 


The convention of school adminis- 
trators, which is held in February 
each year, is one of the largest con- 
held in the United States 
and at most of the meetings the at- 
tendance averages from 10,000 to 15,- 
000. 
our country have meeting places and 
hotel facilities adequate for so large 
gathering. 


ventions 


Very few of the large cities of 


San Francisco is amply 
able to care for all who may come. 


After the outbreak of 
seemed that one of three courses 
would be followed: The first was that 
the convention this year should be 
postponed indefinitely. The second 
was to move the meeting place to the 
Middle West, and the third was to 
hold the 
planned. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Association met in Washington on 
January 4 and, after considering all 


war, it 


convention as_ originally 


of the problems involved, decided 
that it would carry out its original 
program and meet in San Francisco as 
scheduled. In its deliberation the 
Executive Committee expressed the 
belief that it is necessary for an or- 
ganization of this kind to maintain its 
plans and preparations in order to 
keep up the morale of the school peo- 
ple of America. Although several 
cities presented invitations and prom- 
ises of much entertainment, the final 
unanimous vote was in favor of San 
Francisco. 


Many speakers of national promin- 
will their ideas. 

others, great Califor- 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of Califor- 
nia, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, will 
each be upon the program. 
Lewis Hershey, who 
the Selective Draft the 
United States Army, will come from 
Washington to discuss the place of 


ence contribute 


Among two 


nians, 


General 
is in charge of 
Service of 


the teacher in the national emergency. 


The Memorial Opera House and 
the Fox Theater will each be used for 
programs every morning. Various 
meeting-places will house the groups 
which will consider special topics each 


Dr. S. D. Shankland, sec- 


retary of the American Association of 


afternoon. 


1942 


NUMBER 2 


School Administrators, has stated 
that there will be over 300 special 
meetings consisting of special subject 
groups, breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners which will all constitute part 
of the program. A notable feature of 
the convention will be the exhibits of 
books, school supplies, and general 
school equipment. The entire ground 
floor of the Civic Auditorium has 
been leased for this exhibit by pub- 
lishers and manufacturers of school 
supplies. 


Join at Once 


In addition to the large group of 
educators from outside of California, 
a number of school superintendents 
will utilize a law passed at the last 
session of the Legislature which per- 
mits them to hold their 1941 teacher 
with the meeting of the 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and from Monday 
through Thursday over 8,000 Califor- 
nia teachers will attend. 


institutes 
American 


Dr. Warren H. Pillsbury, superin- 
tendent of schools of Schenectady, 
New York, is the 


the Association, 


president of 
and has 


worked unceasingly throughout the 


American 


year in the preparation of a program 
which bids fair to be one of the best 


ever presented. 


In making its bid for this great 
convention, promised 
1,000 members to the officers of the 
national Miss Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, County Superintend- 


California 


association. 
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ent of Schools, Redwood City, was 
named chairman of the committee to 


secure this state enrollment. 


To date the number of California 
educators who have enrolled is far 


below this promised total. 


should be 
willing to keep the pledge which was 


made for them. 


California educators 


Help Keep the Pledge 


They should immediately 
their $5 membership fee to Miss Ab- 
bott, so that she may notify Dr. Pills- 


send 


bury and Dr. Shankland, prior to the 
opening of the convention, that Cali- 


fornia has kept its promise. 


_ Teachers Associa- 
tion is indeed happy to greet this 
great group of educators who will 
gather in San Francisco. Our organ- 
ization realizes that the schools in 
every state, in addition to their reg- 
ular program for children and youth, 
have been called upon to prepare men 
and women in new skills and practices 
so that our country may provide all 
of the necessary armament for the 
protection of its citizens and for the 
winning of the great war which is 
now being waged. 

So, to this great group of educa- 
tors, we extend our heartiest greet- 
We trust that every one who 
attends will be amply repaid by re- 


ings. 


newed inspiration for the time and 
expense involved in coming to the 


Golden West. 





A CODE OF ETHICS 


Donald H. Burum, Publications Adviser, East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield 


“A code of ethics in journalism is 
a funny thing, Miss Smith —it 
sounds swell, but it’s hard to prac- 


299 


tice, ain’t it: 


Beanwrs question may _ be 
couched in doubtful English, but, to 
of the 
average student, “he wasn’t whistling 
through his teeth” when he posed his 


continue in the vernacular 


rhetorical question. 

In these days of international con- 
flict, with bloodshed, disillusionment, 
broken promises and hatred of man 
tor man, journalism teachers in high 
schools the country over can do as 
much or more than any other secon- 
dary school instructor in teaching the 
ideals of decency, fair play, morality 
and loyalty, all vitally necessary in- 
gredients of a working, living Re- 
public. 

East Bakersfield High School stu 
dent journalists, after publishing a 
weekly paper for the brief period of 
two years, attempted to put down on 
black and 


serve aS a 


white a code of ethics to 
suide in their work and a 


statement of policy to assist future 
publications students in their honest 
attempts toward fair, objective and 
honest reporting of school affairs. 


Placed at the top of the list by 28 
of the 35 embryo journalists was the 
demand for objectivity in all writing, 
either in news stories, feature articles 
or editorials. One student, quoting N. 
A. Crawford, author of The Ethics of 
Journalism, said that the fundamental 
function of the newspaper is “to dis- 
seminate objective facts concerning 
matters of public concern,” and the 
student added that he could not see 
“where the student newspaper is any 
different from the professional press 
in this respect.” 


Another student was quick to point 
cut the fact that “the school paper 
can, though it does not always do so, 
approach nearer the ideal in objectiv- 
ity than the outside press.” 


So statement number one was form- 
ulated: “The school paper must pre- 
sent a complete, unbiased and objec- 
of the 


chronicle of the news 
school and its activities.” 


tive 
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Second in importance was the de- 
mand for “loyal,” consistent, and ac- 
tive support of all worthwhile school 
functions and faithful devotion to the 
best interests of the school, the city, 
the state and the nation.” 


Where in that statement is the 
“skepticism of the modern youth,” 
the “disrespect for good, solid Amer- 
ican traditions and institutions” so 
often cited as signs of the moral de- 
cay of the youth of this nation? 


Such general statements were not 
expected to serve as a practical guide 
for “firing-line” reporting, and the 
students soon got down to the busi- 
ness of writing definite do’s and don'ts 
into their creed. 


“Because we wish to promote and 
uphold every function, activity and 
tradition of our school, we will: 


1. Respect and revere the fundamental 
institutions of society, including the public 
school, government, marriage and religion. 


2. Allot space to school organizations and 
activities on an impartial basis. 


3. Print both sides to all controversial 
issues of concern to students. 


4. Treat all individuals, regardless of race, 
color or personal peculiarities, with equality. 


5. Eliminate personalities and discuss only 
issues and conditions. 


6. Criticize constructively or not criticize 
at all. 


7. Publish all letters criticizing the paper 
or its staff if such communications are in 
good taste. 


8. Use language fit to be read in any 
bomes in the community. 


9. Support our trustees, administrators 
and faculty in their constructive efforts to 
provide for us an even better education 
than we now enjoy. 


10. Publish our defeats as well as our 
victories, and refrain from despairing with 
the former or boasting of the latter. 

11. Investigate fully both sides of an issue 
before expressing our editorial opinion. 

12. Secure permission to quote an indi- 
vidual before attributing a statement to him. 

13. We should seek to adhere to business 
principles at all times, ask no special favors 


of advertisers, and limit our expenditures to 
our receipts. 


Although the list is far from com- 
plete, it will undoubtedly serve as a 
(Please turn to Page 45) 
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EMERGENCY INSTRUCTIONS 





WHAT SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS SHOULD DO DURING AN AIR RAID 


OFFICIAL* — By U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Emergency Instructions for Schools 
Until Further Notice! 


1. What to Do when the Air Raid Warn- 
ing Sounds. 


(“Howling” siren, short blasts or other local 
general warning.) 


Sound the school fire alarm in a special way 
(short rings, ete.). Have each class leave its 
room in order as in fire drill. Conduct classes 
to the Air Raid Refuge. 


Do not permit any pupils to leave the build- 
ing. 


Do not allow any pupils to return to class- 
rooms until “All Clear” signal is given. 


Do not send the pupils home. 


These protective measures will require organ- 
ization, planning, training, and drill. They 
should be started at once. 


2. Air Raid Drill. 


Use your fire drill organization to get pupils 
to the Air Raid Refuge. Have them file from 
the classroom the same way, in the same order, 
under the same leaders. But take them to the 
Air Raid Refuge. 


3. The Air Raid Refuge 


The chance of a direct hit on any individual 
building is very small. You must guard against 
the blast of nearby high-explosive bombs, and 
incendiaries and falling fragments of anti- 
aircraft shells. 


You must get away from windows, and from 
open doors. The large inside halls of most 
schools are suitab!e for an Air Raid Refuge. 
Do not use the halls on the top floor of the 
building. The cellar is a suitable Air Raid 
Refuge provided there are plenty of exits and 
provided any windows to the outside can be 
protected. by a layer of sandbags. 


Select the most protected places in the build- 
ing—be sure they provide enough capacity to 
hold everyone without crowding. 
is more than one exit. 


Be sure there 


It is important, too, that the Air Raid Refuge 
should have easy access to drinking water and 
toilet facilities. 


4. What to Do about Incendiaries. 


Be sure the fire extinguishers are in proper 
working order. Be sure you have enough peo- 
ple — teachers or older pupils — who know how 
to use them. Appoint these people as fire 
Have them take assigned posts when 
the Air Raid Drill sounds. Appoint a Chief 
Fire Guard. 


guards. 


*Although certain cities and school districts 
have issued regulations modifying the above, the 
above instructions are Official for most of the 
schools of the United States. — Ed. 


If incendiaries hit the building, the fire 
guards should try to handle them, and put 
them out with water spray. If the fire gets 
beyond control, the Chief Fire Guard should 
sound the regular fire alarm. All pupils should 
then be conducted from the building as in reg- 
ular fire drill. Class leaders should conduct 
them in an orderly fashion to shelter in nearby 
homes. Leaders must keep the pupils in con- 
trol. 


5. What to Organize 


Do these things right away—they are es- 


sential now: 


a. Select the Air Raid Refuge— more than 
one if necessary. Be sure there is more than 
one exit. 


b. Determine how the school alarm will be 
sounded for an air raid. 


ce. Assign a refuge space or refuge room for 
each class or classroom. Assign class leaders 
to conduct the drill —the same as for fire. 


d. Publish full instructions; have them read 
over and over again to pupils. Have them 
posted on bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands them — now. 


These things should be done at once. We are 
suddenly, unexpectedly, at war. When you have 
completed all of these things, it is time to 
organize your long-range planning. 


6. Here are Some of the Steps to take. 


The Department of Education or other school 
authority, under the direction of the local De- 
fense Coordinator, should plan and adopt a war 
program for the duration. 
the steps to consider: 


Here are some of 


a. Appointment of school building wardens, 
whose duties should be coordinated with their 
local zone or district Warden Service. 


b. Special transmission of Air Raid Warn- 
ings from the control center to school build- 
ings. 


c. Fire Defense — Adequacy of present equip- 
ment, appointment of fire watchers (or fire 
guards), and special training in combatting in- 
cendiaries. 


d. Protective Construction — Quick and simple 
measures to provide additional security. 


e. Study of alternate Air Raid Refuges for 
teachers and pupils in case of fire. Depending 
upon location, suitable buildings in the neigh- 
borhood may be available for use as Air Raid 
Refuge. 


It is desirable to explore this possibility ia 
order to effect dispersion where it can be done 
without undue exposure to the children. 


1. What to Do About Training. 


Start your training now. Don’t wait for 
the final plan. Drill your pupils to behave on 
an Air Raid Alarm just as they do on a Fire 
Alarm. Hold drill every few days until they 
are thoroughly accustomed to it. 


Keep up the morale of the pupils, so that 
if a raid occurs you will have experience in 
keeping them occupied. Organize first aid 
training for the fire guards. 


8. Are We in Danger? 


The answer to that is—we don’t intend to 
be caught napping again — anywhere or any- 
time. We are not going to say again — “It 
can’t happen here.” 


Don’t rush around, don’t worry, but ACT! 
These are simple precautions. Read them again. 
Think how you would apply them to your 
school. Then take the necessary action — to- 
day. 


PARENTS! 


Read This! 


If an air raid should come while your chil- 
dren are at school, see to your own safety. 


Stay home, go to your refuge room, stay away 
from windows. 


Do not try to reach the school. You could 
accomplish no good. You could do a great deal 
of harm by such action. 


In an Air Raid, Rule Number 1 is to stay off 
the street, get under cover. On the street, there 
is the risk of falling shell fragments, racing 
ears, and fire apparatus. Stay indoors. 


Do not try to telephone. The wires must be 
kept clear for the wardens, the police, and the 
fire department. You might prevent an ur- 
gent message from getting’ through. 


This is hard advice. It’s not easy to take. 
But it is for your best interest and for the 
welfare of your children. 


Friendship 


Brer-aMERICAN Friendship through 
the Schools, an illustrated bulletin of 64 
pages prepared by Verna A. Carley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mary- 
land, is published by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and may be obtained from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, price 15 cents 


It helpfully reports a survey to ascertain 
the extent of inter-American studies already 
parts of school curricula. Numerous Cali- 
fornia communities are represented in the 


excellent reports and the illustrations. 


This and beautiful pictorial 
bulletin is of value to teachers throughout 
all California schools. 


important 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK AND THE WAR EMERGENCY 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


War Problems Again 


Mi onpay April 27, 1942, has 
been announced as the day on which 
the 23rd annual observance of Pub- 
lic Schools Week begins. The celebra- 
tion of the week this year has an es- 


pecial significance. 


It was just following World War 
I, in 1919, that the first meetings were 
held on a state-wide basis to call pub- 
lic attention to the acute shortage then 
existing in the teaching profession 
through demands that war service had 
made. The added burden this placed 
on the teaching groups remaining in 
their classrooms was thoroughly ex- 
plained to the public. 


During that year and the years im- 
mediately following, the aim of the 
annual Public Schools Week was to 
develop this sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude on the part of the 
public. Educational leaders over the 
state were given wholehearted sup- 
port in their work of rebuilding and 
strengthening school personnels where 
memberships had suffered through 
war service and related activities. 


Twenty-three years later we are 
The schools 


are already beginning to feel the ef- 


again in a world war. 


fects of war service and related ac- 
tivities; especially, at the present time, 
in the elementary branches and in the 
teacher training field. A heavy pro- 
portion of students, with their B.A. 
behind them, are entering the service 
either by the draft or by voluntary en- 
listment. These conditions, not possi- 
bly of an immediate threat, will never- 
theless become increasingly more acute 
as the war progresses and the rearm- 
ament program continues to offer at- 
tractive opportunities: from war de- 
fense occupations to varied office po- 
sitions for both men and women. 


The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy in Education, 
in a nation-wide survey released last 


month, finds an actual shortage at this 
time in the rural areas of between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 qualified teachers. The 
cause is attributed to “the boom in 
defense industries offering higher sal- 
aries to men and women in teaching 
posts.” 

The report points out that the 
shortage will inevitably reach the me- 
tropolitan areas as the war effort con- 
tinues. It already has affected the 
California and _teacher- 
training set ups, as noted. 


elementary 


Cost of Living 


The gradually encroaching teacher 
shortage, not as yet critical, is con- 
nected, from the viewpoint of teacher 
relations with the public, with another 
phase of the war picture which IS 
critical. 


Dr. Elmer E. Staffelbach, in the De- 
cember and January issues of Sierra 
Educational News, charted the grad- 
ually-soaring cost of living in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Conditions 
lsewhere are undoubtedly relatively 
similar. In the food item alone the 
dollar, as of the latest available 
Monthly Labor Review reports, pur- 


OQ 


chased exactly 92.7 of commodities 
in these two cities as against a base 
of 100 for the years 1935-39, 


All indications, according to the 
survey, point to a continued lowering 
of the dollar value, not only in foods 
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but in clothing and household com- 
modities. 

In practically all craft-industry 
wage-adjustments are constantly pro- 
viding for increased living expenses. 
But there is no such flexible adjust- 
ment for teacher salaries. That must 
come from the operations of local 
boards: back of which must always be 
the support of a sympathetic public 
opinion. 

This is a condition meriting thought 
—and publicity. The tax burden is 
heavy, and becoming heavier. Schools 
take an important segment of the tax 
dollar. Hence the public schools are 
always the first group to be assailed 
either by the well-organized snipers 
constantly aiming at them, or by sin- 
cere, possibly, but at times misguided 
critics. 

School people, and tens of thou- 
sands of public friends of the schools, 
recognize the public schools as the 
base block and keystone of our dem- 
ocratic arch of ideals and practices 
Were they to go we might just as 
well surrender across both oceans. 
The trouble is that we have grown 
complacent toward our major demo- 
cratic institution: too complacent. We 
The first 
shocks are beginning to vibrate against 
the educational arch; not as yet criti- 


are again in a war crisis. 


cal but with imminent prospects of be- 
coming increasingly more threatening. 


The Teachers Part 


Very well: but where does the in- 
dividual teacher, appreciating the 
gravity of the two problems involved 

-cost of living and lessening of 


trained personnel into the 





come 





We Shall Stand By One Another 


Every California school teacher and every California school child can take to heart the 


] 


Canadian Parliament: 


closing words of the recent address by Prime Minister Winston Churchill before the 


Let us then, Sir, address ourselves to our task, not in any way underrating 
its tremendous difficulties and perils, but in good heart and sober confidence, 
resolve that whatever the cost, whatever the sufferings, we shall stand by one 
another, true and faithful comrades, and do our duty, God helping us to the 


end. 


Reproduced by permission of Associated Press. 
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picture as an active aid and cooper- 


ator? 


Aside from all other activities in- 
dividual teachers or teaching groups 
may engage in during the year in pub- 
lic relations, their specific and valuable 
aid can be 
activities of Public Schools Week. In 
communities throughout the State 
“black-out” drills are bringing teach- 
ers into closer relation with parents. 


concentrated during the 


But Public Schools Week offers all 
teachers, whithersoever dispersed over 
the State, the annual opportunity of 
promoting anew, or strengthening, the 
good will of the public toward the 
schools — which, after all, are the 
public’s schools. 


This good will, renewed and addi- 
the backlog 
teacher and 


cemented, is 
against which every 
school appeal must ultimately rest. 
There may and doubtless will be again 
cries of “cut down school costs”; there 
may be complaints in some quarters, 


tionally 


especially in vocational training, of a 
lack of teachers. On the other hand 
there may be efforts in some quarters 
to increase teacher pay in proportion 
to the higher cost of living. 


ic great outside public is the 
final arbiter in all these problems: 
hence the opportunity offered during 
Public Schools Week, through meet- 
ings and open house visits, of the 
teacher again renewing public con- 
tacts can be of incalculable value in 
the larger program of continuing and 
making even stronger, the public good 
will toward the schools. 


Ohio Teaching Record, Anecdotal Ob- 
servation Form, revised edition, is for use in 
a cooperative inquiry conducted by teachers 
and competent observers, for the purpose 
The form may be 
State 


of improving teaching. 


from Ohio University 


purchased 


| Press, Columbus; 25 cents. 


Louis Raths of the Bureau of Educational 
Research there, states that the record is used 
by observers and supervisors chiefly to re- 
cord significant anecdotes about the teach- 
ing-learning processes observed; an 8-page 


bulletin gives complete details. 


WAR AND RECREATION 


PUBLIC RECREATION SERVICE IN A NATION AT WAR 


Major George W. Braden, Western Representative, National Recreation Association* 


Paxton Recreation Associa- 
tion, because of the high importance 
of an immediate statement of public 
recreation service principles as related 
to conditions of a nation at war, re- 
cently convened two timely and well 
attended meetings of public recreation 
service executives and related groups, 
the first at Los Angeles, the meeting 
being attended by recreation leaders 
representing upwards of three million 
civilians and men in uniform, and the 
second meeting at San Francisco, with 
workers attending representing service 
to upwards of two million civilians 
and service men. 


The following fourteen principles 
were enthusiastically and unanimously 
adopted: 


1. The declaration of war requires the 
intensification and enlargement of public 
recreation service and that of related groups 
aS against normal service with relation to 
changing public attitudes, war jitters and 
attending emotional instability, useless per- 
sonal expressions and relationships. 


2. Anticipating the extent which priori- 
ties of materials and personal services will 
affect departments and manner of covering 
such deficiencies. 


3. Modifying department services as they 
be affected in and 
community impact by rapidly changing eco- 


will character, scope 
nomic structure—in general more money 
to buy commercial amusements and ten- 
dency toward dissipation rather than recrea- 
tion because of inadequate leisure training. 


4. Methods of educating the public to 
prevent retrenchment of normal services. 


5. Modification of administrative policies 
to meet mounting Federal general taxes and 
personal income taxes. 

6. Methods of keeping children free 
from the unfortunate features of war hys- 
teria and emotional instability and the over- 
much of tendency to play with mimic war 
materials which is already being manifested 
and that programs involving children be 


* 209 Ledyard Building, Pasadena. 


kept unusually democratic in character so 
that children of all races and creeds can 
participate naturally. 


7. Develop essential factors in war-time 
administration with possible changes in 
physical facilities of grounds, buildings and 
structures with the idea of safety and pro- 
gram continuation. 


8. Cooperation in designation of patrols, 
emergency air-raid centers, routines of dis- 
cipline, cooperation in case of fire, policies 
relative to first aid and emergency treat- 
ment. 


9. Make flexible and service- 
able in connection with changing home-life 


program 
of children in defense areas. Departments 
and their leaders should be on a 24-hour 
volunteer service call and ready to assist 
wherever needed. 


10. Extent of the use of specially-quali- 
fied volunteers for supplementary mainte- 
nance of facilities, maintaining discipline, 
leading special program-features and assist- 
ing in clerical services. 


11. Expand recreational program features 
especially serviceable in maintaining morale 

-music, family and community gatherings, 
broadening base of sports programs, and 
larger proportion of programs somewhat 
spontaneous in character because of disturb- 
ance in long-range schedules. 


12. 


workers in industry and their families and 


Expanding definite service for 


service men. 
13. Program modification due to some 
lessening of touring and non-urban recrea- 


tion with attending increase of urban de- 
mands for service. 


14. Commend the changing attitude of 
communities relative to the establishing of 
dancing and other social recreation oppor- 
tunities involving young women and serv- 


ice men. 


Two recent helpful bulletins of Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, 1321 M_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., Henry Gray, 
Spanish-American Vocabu- 
cents; and Chris- 


director, 
revised edition, 10 


are: 


lary, 


topher Columbus, 5 cents. 





















COST OF LIVING 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


- is an extension of cost-of- 
living data presented in the December 
1941, and January, 1942, issues of 
Sierra Educational News. Figures 
given are for the two largest Califor- 
nia cities, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. These can probably be taken 
as fairly representative of general cost 
trends throughout most of the state. 


Table 1 below gives indexes of cost 
ot living for the two California cities 
at stated intervals from November, 
1940, to September, 1941 — the latest 
date official Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures are available. It will be seen 
that the gain from August 15, 1941, 
to September 15, 1941, in Los Angeles 
is from 106.6 to 108.1, and in San 
Francisco from 106.3 to 107.8. These 
constitute the greatest monthly in- 
creases for all items for the entire 
period under study. 


Probably the most striking feature 
of the table is the recent relatively 
rapid increases in food costs. The 
food indexes remain below 100 until 


February, 1941, after which rapid in- 
creases occur, the indexes in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco being, respec- 
tively, on September 15, 1941, 111.9 
and 111.1. 


Table 2 gives the figures of Table 
I translated into terms of the dollar’s 
buying power. How much will a 
dollar buy? Answers in terms of the 
average 1935-1939 dollar are given in 


Table 2. 
The “budget dollar” in both Los 


Angeles and San Francisco was worth 
93 cents on September 15, 1941, as 
compared with its average buying 
power during the period 1935-39. The 
“food dollar” in the two cities was 
worth 89 cents and 90 cents, respec- 
tively. 

It is again suggested that teachers 
and others interested in making salary 
adjustments keep informed about cost- 
of-living trends. To what extent 
price-control legislation may suffice to 
influence present rising trends remains 


to be seen. At present rates of in- 
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crease, the cost-of-living level will be 
at least 25% above the average of the 
1935-39 period—the period when 
many teachers salary-schedules were 
adjusted to their present status. 


A California Project 


Cauirornta’s Central Valley Project 
is the theme of a radio educational series 
offered to secondary schools and colleges 
in California through cooperation of the 
State Department of Education and entitled 
Experiment . . . By Schools, Radio, and 


Government. 


This handsomely printed and illustrated 
bulletin of 84 pages, published by U. S 
Department of the Interior, Division of In- 
formation, may be obtained from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.: 
price 20 cents. 


It is the story of the development of a 
new information technic recently pioneered 
and tested in actual field operation. The 
booklet describes the radio series as pre- 
sented by many schools and radio stations 
in all parts of California. The series is 
designed as a specific study-project regard- 
ing a public conservation undertaking of 
wide interest and leading to actual produc- 
tion of localized programs on the air. 





Table 1. Indexes of the Cost of Living in Los Angeles and San Francisco at Stated Intervals from November 15, 1940 to 
September 15, 1941. (Average 1935-39 = 100) 


All 

Date City Items 
Nov., 1940 Los Angeles............. 101.9 
San Francisco.......... 101.6 

Feb., 1941 Los Angeles.............. 101.8 
San Francisco.......... 102.1 

May, 1941 Los..Angeles.............. 104.4 
San Francisco.......... 104.2 

Aug., 1941 Los Angeles.............. 106.6 
San Francisco.......... 106.3 

Sept., 1941 Los Angeles.............. 108.1 
San Francisco.......... 107.8 


Food Clothing Rent 
98.8 103.5 106.8 
97.8 102.9 103.9 
99.0 102.8 106.9 
99.6 103.0 104.1 

105.5 103.7 106.4 

104.9 103.4 104.1 

109.3 108.4 106.6 

108.3 107.2 104.1 

111.9 111.6 106.6 

111.1 109.5 104.5 


Fuel and Household 

Electricity Furnishings Miscellaneous 
95.5 100.7 102.9 
91.5 101.1 105.2 
94.2 100.8 102.8 
91.5 100.6 105.0 
94.3 103.4 103.9 
91.5 103.8 105.3 
94.2 108.3 104.7 
91.6 108.5 106.4 
94.2 110.5 105.4 
91.8 111.3 107.0 


Table 2. Purchasing Power of the Dollar When Applied to Items of the Family Budget, at Stated Periods. November, 1940 to 
September, 1941. (Average 1935-39 = $1.00) 


All 

Date City Items 
Nov., 1940 Los Angeles wee 9 298 
San Francisco......... .98 

Feb., 1941 Los Angeles........ .98 
San Francisco.......... .98 

May, 1941 Los Angeles............. 96 
San Francisco......... -96 

Aug., 1941 Los Angeles............ .94 
San Francisco..... 94 

Sept., 1941 Los Angeles a wee 
San Francisco. —» we 


Feod Clothing Rent 
$1.01 $ .97 $ .94 
1.02 -97 -96 
1.01 -97 .94 
1.00 97 -96 
95 -96 -94 
-95 97 .96 
-92 -93 -94 
.92 -94 -96 
.89 -0 .94 
-90 91 -96 





Fuel and Household 
Electricity Furnishings Miscellaneous 
$1.05 $ .99 $ .97 
1.09 -98 -95 
1.06 -99 .97 
1.09 -99 -95 
1.06 -97 -96 
1.09 -96 -95 
1.06 -93 -96 
1.09 -93 .94 
1.06 -90 95 


1.09 -90 93 
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TEACHER TENURE 


A STUDY OF TEACHER SECURITY IN CERTAIN SMALL SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


A Master’s Thesis Submitted to Oregon State College by Calvin J. Rannells, Teacher, 
St. Helena Union High School, Napa County 


Reasons for the Study 


The original and underlying reason for 
this study was purely a selfish one. The 
study of Rathbone and Rees’ showed defi- 
nitely that tenure conditions in the smaller 
schools were not satisfactory, only 25% of 
the teachers in schools from 100-850 a.d.a. 
and 20% of the teachers in schools under 
100 a.d.a. having tenure benefits. In con- 
trast to these figures, over 82% of the 
teachers in schools over 850 a.d.a have the 
benefits of tenure. 


By and large, the 1940 tenure census 
shows that conditions are not satisfactory 
in the schools under 850 a.d.a.; also that 
the present tenure legislation was not writ- 
ten with the idea of alleviating conditions 
in these smaller schools. 


It was a desire to study the effect of these 
conditions on teachers in the small schools 
that prompted this study. As the study 
progressed, the writer decided to present it 
as a master's thesis at Oregon State College. 


Conditions of the Study 


This is a study of conditions and opin- 
ions, made by a teacher in a school of less 
than 850 a.d.a. and for the teachers of the 
small schools (under 850 a.d.a.). 


As far as was possible, conclusions were 
based on objective data rather than on 
opinion. 


The writer set out to answer the follow- 
ing specific questions: 


1. How do the teachers in the small schools 
feel about the inconsistencies of the present 
law ? 


2. What effect does the present status of 
tenure in the small schools upon the 
teacher? 


have 


3. What effect does the lack of tenure have 
upon the professional, home and 
life of the teacher? 


community 


Cooperation in the Study 


The fact that 65% of the teachers in 153 
schools in 53 of the counties of the state 
completed and returned the questionnaires 
sent them shows that interest in the tenure 
situation is high. 

About 25% of the teachers went beyond 
the mere completion of the questionnaire, 


1. Rathbone, A. J., and Rees, J. D., 1940 ten- 
ure census. Part 1 and 2 printed in Sierra 
Educational News, Jan. and Feb, 1941; Part 3 
unpublished. 


adding other information and suggestions. 
Many indicated a willingness to cooperate 
in any way possible in securing a revision 
of tenure legislation as it now applies to 
schools under 850. 


Less than 1% of those returning ques- 
tionnaires failed to answer each of the 22 
questions, even though some were of a pri- 
vate nature. 

A good many stressed the fact that the 
CTA was the only voice through which 
these thousands of teachers in the 
schools might make themselves heard. 


small 


It is the hope of the writer that this 
study will be of some aid in solving the ten- 
ure problems through new tenure legislation, 
particularly that applying to schools under 
850 a.d.a. 


In order to make valid comparisons, per- 


manent and probationary teachers were 
segregated into groups of like teaching ex- 
perience. For the purpose of this study, 
those teachers not having tenure were desig- 
nated as probationary. 


manent and probationary teachers of like 


In this way the per- 


years of experience could be compared and 
studied. 


In certain cases, these groups were further 
divided on the 
study (salary, tenure, dependents). 


basis of sex for further 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions were reached 
after a close study of the data and informa- 
tion submitted by the teachers: 


1. The optional tenure law is not operat- 
ing to an appreciable degree in schools un- 
der 850 a.d.a., since less than 5% of those 
teachers who have qualified since the op 
tional law was inaugurated in 1931 have 
been granted tenure. In contrast to this, 
nearly 70% 
teaching prior to 1931 now enjoy the bene- 
fits of tenure. 


of those teachers who were 


2. Previous to 1931, women were granted 
in both ele- 
This is still 


elementary schools, 


more often than men 
mentary and high schools. 
true today. In the 
women 


tenure 


where teachers outnumber men 
teachers approximately 4 to 1, women are 


granted tenure over men at a ratio of 7 to 1. 

In the high schools, where the number of 
men and women teachers are approximately 
equal, women have been granted tenure at 
the ratio of 3 to 2 since 1931. These facts 


the conclusion that women are 


support 
granted tenure more often than men. 


15 


3. In the matter of recency and amount 
of professional training in service, there was 
no appreciable difference when viewed 
from the standpoint of like years of experi- 
ence. The unit index per year of teaching 
for all permanent teachers was 1.6 com- 
pared to 1.9 for all probationary teachers. 
This .3 difference is accounted for by the 
fact that about 42 per cent of the teachers 
included in this study are probationary 
teachers with 3 years or less of teaching 
experience. 


The study shows that the units earned 
per year diminish in proportion to the num- 
ber of years taught for all teachers. The 
recency of professional improvement, when 
viewed from the standpoint of years of ex- 
perience, likewise shows no significant dif- 
ference. It therefore appears that teachers 
granted tenure continue their professional 
study to a degree equal with non-tenure 
teachers. 


4. Granted that only 741 men teachers 
are included in this study, the data pertain- 
ing to them tends to show that — 


Lack of tenure restricts the size of men 
teachers families; as evidenced by the fact 
that the dependent index, indicated by the 
average number of dependents per teacher, 
shows the following: 


Permanent men teachers—4-10 
ence — index 3.0. 


years experi- 


Probationary men teachers, 4-10 years experi- 
ence — index 1.8. 


Permanent men teachers, over 10 years ex- 


perience — index 2.6. 
Probationary men teachers, over 10 years ex- 
perience index 2.1. 


The obvious inconsistency between per- 
manent men teachers with 4-10 years ex- 
perience and those with over 10 years ex- 
perience is no doubt due to the small num- 
ber of cases in the 4-10 years experience 
group. 


5. Even when viewed from the standpoint 
of like years of teaching experience, perma- 
nent teachers consistently show a greater 
percentage of their number in higher salary 
brackets. Seventy-five per cent of the per- 
manent elementary teachers of 4-10 years 
experience are in or above the $1500-$1999 
bracket, compared to 61% of the proba- 
Over 


70% of the permanent elementary teachers 


tionary teachers of like experience. 


with over 10 years experience are in or above 
the $1500-$1999 bracket, compared to 59% 
of the probationary teachers of like years 
experience. 

The figures for high school teachers stand 
up at approximately the same ratio when 
applied to the $2000-2499 bracket and ex- 
amined in comparative units of like years 
of teaching experience. 


6. Permanent teachers are favored in the 
delegation of administrative responsibility. 
In the 4-10 years experience group, 67% 
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The six Section Presidents, California Teachers Association (left to right) — Malcolm P. Murphy, Northern; E. B. Christensen, 
North Coast; Louise Beyer, Bay; Leland M. Pryor, Southern; Donald G. Wright, Central Coast; Bethel Mellor, Central. See Page 1 
for addresses. 





of the permanent teachers have some admin- 
istrative responsibility, compared to only 
30% of the probationary teachers. In the 
groups of over 10 years of experience, 44% 
of the permanent have this responsibility 
against 36% of the probationary teachers. 


7. Permanent teachers become more thor- 
oughly integrated community members when 
judged on the basis of home ownership and 
relations with the public through member- 
ship in civic, fraternal and religious organi- 
zations. 

Fifty per cent of the permanent teachers 
with 4-10 years of teaching experience own 


their own homes, compared to 22% of the 
probationary with like experience. Of the 


teachers with over 10 years experience, over 
70% of the permanent teachers own their 
homes, while only 47% of the probation- 
ary are home-owners. 


In public relations as indicated by mem- 
berships in local organizations, permanent 
2.39 
local groups, compared to 1.82 for proba- 
tionary teachers. 


teachers belong, on the average, to 


8. The granting of tenure would keep 
about 50% of the probationary teachers in 
their present employment. Of those now 
having tenure, over 67% say that tenure is 
a sufficient reason to keep them in their 
present employment. 


9. The teachers answering the question- 
naire expressed a desire for the benefits 
and protection of sort of tenure 
legislation. Fifty-seven per cent of the per- 
manent teachers and 55% of the probation- 
ary teachers stated that they have at some 
time during their teaching experiences felt 
a definite need for protection of their posi- 
tion. 


some 


most often offered were: 
changes in administration, changes in per- 
sonnel of school board, depression and clash 
of personalities. 


Reasons 


10. Answering the question of a desire 
for change in the tenure law as it now 


applied to the schools under 850 a.d.a., 
over 92% of the teachers included in the 
study felt that some change should be made 
(83% of permanent, 95% of probationary). 
Over 40% of the permanent and 34% of 
the probationary teachers felt that the pres- 
ent law should apply to all schools, with an 
easier method for the dismissal of unsatis- 
factory teachers. 


Twenty-one per cent of the permanent 
and over 30% of the probationary teachers 
felt that a plan of indefinite tenure, with 
dismissal only upon recommendation of 
administrator and unanimous vote of board 


of education, would be the right answer. 


Other possibilities listed in order were: 
term contracts of 3, 4 or 5 years; do away 
with all tenure laws; make no change at all. 


J. Leslie Cutler 


A RECENT issue of Coronado Journal, 
weekly newspaper, carries a feature article 
honoring J. Leslie Cutler, who for 23 years 
has splendidly served the community as 
principal of the high school. When he 
went to Coronado there were only 100 
students and 6 teachers; now the enrollment 
is over 400 with 19 teachers. 

When the schools were unified in 1939, 
he became superintendent. Mrs. Cutler has 
taught by his side for 18 years. As mem- 
ber of the planning commission since 1924, 
he has had a hand in Coronado’s master- 
plan. 

Throughout his quarter-century at Coro- 
nado, his civic services in many fields have 
been continuous. He has been president of 
local bodies including 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary and others. 

Widely known in Coronado as “Pop” 
Cutler, he is recognized throughout Cali- 
fornia and nationally as a progressive school 
leader in a 


many prominent 


modern and distinctive com- 
munity. 





Our Constitution 


Robert M. Griffin, Supervisor of Educa- 
tion, Plumas County Schools 


James G. Bunker of Greenville Senior Junior 
High School is author of Our Constitution, A 
Simplified Study, which has been published in 
Greenville. The following notice has been pre- 
pared by one of his co-workers. — Ed. 


T eacuinc the Constitution of the 
United States to 8th grade pupils has never 
been an easy task. The lack of suitable 
material on that grade level has added to 
the difficulties of the task. 


This problem has been partially met by 
the recent publication of a book entitled 
Our Constitution; a Simplified Study. This 
book, written by James G. Bunker, is de- 
signed specifically for the purpose of teach- 
ing the basic principles of our federal Con- 
stitution to 8th grade students. 


It is a simple and clear presentation of 
the fundamentals of our federal system of 
government. The nine chapters discuss in 
turn, colonial governments and early at- 
tempts to form a colonial union; the Dec- 
laration of Independence; the Articles of 
Confederation; the formation of the Consti- 
tution; the various departments of the na- 
tional government; and finally, the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 


The book is the product of actual class- 
experience, tested in the 
classroom for two years prior to publication. 
The vocabulary was carefully checked and 
all words dealing with governmental terms 
or practices which were found difficult for 
the average pupil have been printed in bold 
face and defined at the bottom of the pages 
on which they appear. 


This should be valuable in 
schools of California where the Constitution 
is taught as a separate course. 


room and was 


material 


Copies of this book may be obtained from the 
author, P. O. Box 206, Greenville, California; 
single copy, 50 cents; class orders, 35 cents 
per copy, postage extra. 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMPUS 


DRIVE 


LOMITA 


Many California teachers have studied at Stanford University as undergraduate, graduate, or summer session students. 
It is one of the great educational centers of the West 














SCHOOL IN THE ARMY 


G. Wesley Palmer, 1st Lt., Enlisted Specialists School, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Camp Callan, San Diego County 


§ ove thirteen miles from San 
Diego along Route 101 is the famous 
Torrey Pines State Park. A year ago 
the grounds immediately adjacent to 
the park were covered with the fa- 
miliar California sagebrush and mes- 


quite. Jackrabbits and rattlesnakes 
populated the area. That was a year 
ago. Today, stretching for three 


miles along the banks of the blue Pa- 
cific and over this same area are sev- 
eral hundred newly-erected buildings 
providing the finest in housing, rec- 
reational, and training facilities for 
nearly 8,500 men. 


This is Camp Callan, one of the 
three Coast Artillery 
Training Centers in the country. The 
Coast Artillery, as you perhaps know, 
is one of the principal “arms” of the 
United States Army, others being the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Air 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, Signal 
Corps, and the Armored Force. 

The Coast Artillery Corps is 
charged, as the name implies, with 
the gun defense of the coasts of the 
United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions. Principal bases of the Corps 
are normally the most heavily traf- 
ficked and valuable harbors -in the 
nation. The Corps is also responsible 
for anti-aircraft defense. 


Replacement 


At the conclusion of their 12-week 
training-period most of the men will 
be sent to one of the harbor defenses 
in the Ninth Corps Area, including 
among others the harbor defenses of 
San Diego, Los Puget 
Sound, San Francisco, and the Colum- 
bia Basin. 
their responsibilities and duties of de- 
fending our country. 


Angeles, 


Here they will assume 


At Camp Callan some 7500 new 
men are trained every three months. 
Three months ago this camp was filled 
with men who had been sent from 
their homes in Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas, from Cali- 


fornia, and from many other states. 
All good Americans, each and every 
one of them anxious to do his bit. 
Now these men are to be sent out to 
permanent stations all over the West- 
ern Hemisphere, to any place where 
the Stars and Stripes are flying. 


A good many will be soldiers of the 
line: that is, men who will perform 
duties of soldiers in the field. 
Some of them, while at Camp Callan, 


the 


will demonstrate qualities of leader- 
ship, and at their permanent stations 
will be promoted to the grades of cor- 
poral and sergeant. Others will show 
such outstanding ability that they will 
be chosen to attend Officers School, 
and in a few months they will emerge 
as Second Lieutenants. 


But besides these soldiers and their 
ofhcers and non-commissioned officers, 
has need of  specially- 
trained men, technicians, to run its 
radios and telephones, to drive and re- 
pair its trucks, to prepare its menus 
The army calls 
these men Specialists, and their train- 
ing constitutes an important part of 
the 


cer. 


the army 


and cook its meals. 


routine of an army training-cen- 


Splendid Cooperation 


Of the 7500 selectees who will un- 
dergo training at Camp Callan dur- 
ing the next three months, fully one- 
quarter of them will attend the En- 
listed Specialists School. It is in this 
school that the California State De- 
partment of Education in its adminis- 
tration of the National Defense 
Training Act, Public Law 146, is 
playing a splendid part. Under direc- 
tion and guidance of the San Diego 
Vocational School, 13 civilian teach- 
ers are helping to train these special- 
It is here in this school that we 
find the close cooperation between 
our fine state educational program and 
that of the army. 


ists. 


The school is composed of ten spe- 
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cialized departments, each under an 
army officer, who under the School 


Commandant, Lieutenant Colonel 
Lyle D. Wise, superintends the 
school’s ten departments. In each 


department, besides the civilian in- 
structors, are Army men picked for 
their ability and previous experience 
in that particular field. They too are 
instructors, and their close collabor- 
ation with the civilian teachers pro- 
duces a high type of training. These 
departments train men for certain 
specific fields, such as: buglers, 
meteorologists, clerks and _ typists, 
cooks and bakers, auto mechanics, 
truck-drivers, radio, surveying, and 
telephone communication. 


Private John Brown 


At the conclusion of the first 4 or 
5 weeks training certain of the men 
in camp are selected on the basis of 
aptitude tests, experience in civilian 
life, and other criteria for instruction 
in the Enlisted Specialists School. 


Let us, for example, follow the act- 
ual training of one of these men, 
whom we shall call Private John 
Brown. When Pvt. Brown entered 
the Army several tests were given 
him: I.Q. and aptitude tests, in addi- 
tion to the filling out of voluminous 
questionnaires. It was duly recorded 
on the questionnaire that Pvt. Brown 
in civilian life had been an employee 
of a telephone company. His parti- 
cular duties had been working on and 
installing telephone lines, and he had 
four years experience. Upon enter- 
ing Camp Callan Pvt. Brown would 
be placed in a training battery for his 
first training as a soldier. He would 
remain in the battery for approxi- 
mately four weeks, learning how to 
drill, shoot a gun, use a bayonet, make 
a pack, go on practice marches, and 
many other details which go toward 
making a soldier. 


In the meantime the personnel sec- 
tion at the camp headquarters would 
carefully go through these question- 
naires, or what we call classification 
cards, and pick out the men for the 
various departments in the school. 
Pvt. Brown’s name is selected because 
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of his previous experience to attend 
the Telephone Course. 


At the end of his four weeks of 
basic training Pvt. Brown will report 
to the Telephone School for an 8- 
week intensive course on becoming a 
telephone man in the United States 
Army. He attends school from 7:30 
in the morning until 4:45 in the eve- 
ning, with one hour for lunch. In 
his training he will study various sub- 
jects such as: electricity and magne- 
tism, military telephones, line route- 
maps, field wire-systems, and _ tools 
and equipment. 


Practical work is used to great ad- 
vantage and actual field problems are 
set up so that he will learn as much 
as possible about the equipment and 
its uses before he is called upon to 
take charge of such equipment un- 
der war time conditions. When Pvt. 
Brown has finished his 8-week course 
he will be given a certificate from the 
school stating that he is a qualified 
Army telephone man. At this time his 
12-week training course will be over 
and he will be sent to take his place 
as a qualified soldier and a specialist 
in telephone communications. 


The procedure in each department 
is much the same as in the telephone 
course, and every three months ap- 
proximatly 1800 men are turned out 
to assume their specialized duties in 
our modern army. In the nine de- 
partments at Camp Callan we find 
most of the specialties that are re- 
quired in the Coast Artillery Corps. 
However, throughout the Army there 
are many more types of specialists re- 
quired, and they all need specific 
training for their jobs. 


W. are doing a small job at 


Camp Callan as compared to the 
Army as a whole, but we are proud 
of the men we turn out. Both in 
ability and in training, do we feel that 
they have achieved the goal set for 
them, namely: “To handle quickly 
and efficiently any job which they are 
ordered to perform.” Our civilian in- 
structors and the San Diego City 
School, through the Vocational De- 
partment, are doing a fine job. 





Top — Civilian instructor is explaining operation of an Army switchboard to a group of 
students. Lt. Palmer is listening in. 


Center — Sgt. Asher is showing Lt. Palmer the functioning of the radio-code machines, which 
automatically send code. 


Bottom — Learning the fundamentals of an engine from a civilian instructor. 
























RECREATIONAL READING 


RECREATIONAL READING IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Josephine Collier, Principal, Beverly Vista School, Beverly Hills, Los Angeles County 


e N any school the character of the 
recreational reading program — the 
program which provides pupils with 
reading whose chief appeal is enter- 
tainment — is, of course, dependent 
on the educational philosophy of the 
school, the intellectual ability of the 
pupils, and the culture and teaching 
abiliay of the faculty, the facilities of 
the library, and home and community 
cooperation. 

Beverly Vista School, which en- 
deavors to maintain a_ recreational 
reading program of a high order, seeks 
to provide its pupils with the tools of 
learning and the ability to use them to 
appreciate values, to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false, to live 
with satisfaction among their class- 
mates, and to meet problems without 
panic and without prejudice, all of 
which should develop in them an un- 
derstanding of themselves, of the 
world about them, and their relation 
ship to it. 


The faculty, in so far as the recrea- 
tional reading program is concerned, 
strives for the following objectives in 
the following order of importance: 
First, an unimpaired appetite for good 
books, a catholic range of reading, and 
2 liberal sympathy. Second, a keen, 
critical faculty, functioning in the 
frank and positive expression of one’s 
personal likes and dislikes. Third, a 
good training in reading aloud, which 
reveals the full value of a lyric and 
develops the dramatic qualities of a 
tale of hardihood. And lastly, on the 
teacher's part, sufficient knowledge of 
the social background of children’s 
books to enable him to illustrate their 
scenes and situations with vivid and 
personal touches. 


The library contains some 7000 vol 
imes. It serves more than 600 pupils, 
who rate high in Progressive and 
Stanford Achievement Tests and in 
the National and Otis Intelligence 
Tests. Fortunately the Beverly Hills 
Board of Education looks upon the 


school’s library as an educational in- 
stitution, provides liberally for the 
purchase of books, and furthers the 
library's development by placing in 
charge of it a librarian who believes 
that educability in the students and 
educational in great books 
should be brought together, and that 
to do so is her job. 


values 


Beginnings of Appreciation and Taste 
in Kindergarten Children 


On the first day of the school year the 
kindergarten children find the most fascin- 
ating room in the building to be the li- 
brary. Here on a large round table, sur- 
rounded by comfortable chairs with their 
attractive covers, are to be found a number 
of well-chosen books — books that will fire 
the child’s imagination, books that will open 
his eyes to beauty, books of beautiful old 
stories, books of lovely poetry — some of 
the best of the old books, some of the 
best of the new. Always Mother Goose 
rhymes with their gay illustrations are in- 
cluded in the collection. They are dis- 
played as a means of reducing for the chil- 
dren the strangeness in the new environ- 
ment, and of establishing a bond between 
home and school. 


The teacher, further recognizing the 
value of the familiar in teaching, chooses 
for the first day’s reading a few Mother 
Goose rhymes. Higgledy, Piggledy with 
its rhyming jingle, Hey Diddle Diddle with 
its nonsense surprise, and Miss Muffet with 
its possibilities of dramatic action, bring 
delight to the many little strangers. If 
action and adventure might seem to make 
the best appeal to the young group, the 
teacher may select the nursery classics, The 
Courtship, Merry Marriage and Picnic Din- 
ner of Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, and 
Mother Hubbard and Her Wonderful Dog. 


Naturally in the degree to which the 
teacher is stimulated, she stimulates her pu- 
pils. Beverly Vista is extremely fortunate 
in this respect, since the kindergarten 
teacher who receives the younger group is 
herself a writer of poetry and stories for 
children, and takes great joy in making 
books one of the major delights of the kin- 
dergarten. Since the Merry Little Laugh 
and The Merry-Go-Round Giraffe are the 


kindergarten teacher's own creation, they 
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are sure to be read charmingly by her in 
the child’s first library period. 


Although it requires definite training to 
induce kindergarten children to sit in their 
seats and enjoy pictures, the teacher, if the 
group is small, ventures within the first week 
of school to gain the children’s interest in 
books by showing them one of the following: 


Helen Bannerman’s book of pictures of Little 
Black Sambo, Leslie’s pictures in the Golden 
Goose Book, Kate Greenaway’s Marigold Garden, 
Beatrix Potter’s The Tale of Peter Rabbit, or 
some of the jovial characters found in R. Calde- 
cott’s Picture Book. 


As the weeks go by the children hear 
again and again the same worthwhile stories 
and perchance some new ones, for it is 
not the practice to exalt everything classical 
and to condemn everything modern in 
books for the young reader. New books 
are from time to time added to the kinder- 
garten library and the pupils help to ar- 
range them on the table and shelves. They 
are encouraged to take the books from the 
shelves, handle them lovingly, and when 
they fall to the floor, to pick them up, 
smooth them out, and carefully put them 
away. Among these books are a number 
of poetry books by individual poets. 


Those which have proved to be favorites are: 
When We Were Very Young, A. A. Milne; A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Robert Louis Steven- 
son; Sing Song, Christina Rossetti; Peacock 
Pie, Walter de la Mare; Taxis and Toadstools, 
Rachel Field. 


Much Poetry Is Offered 


Much poetry is offered to the young child 
as a means of developing his love and ap- 
preciation, of quickening his mood, and 
even of helping him create his own poems. 
The children’s poems, like their stories, are 
published in Kindergarten News, a paper 
conducted by the kindergarten teachers and 
the class. 


A poem taken from 


reads: 


the publication 


Our Turtles 


Our little turtles live in a bowl. 

They swim and they crawl on the rocks. 
They eat their food and then go to sleep, 
Shut up in a little box. 


As the kindergarten days speed on, the 
teacher concerns herself with presenting lit- 
erature to her pupils in such a way that it 
becomes a vital part of their experiences. 
From her selections of Mother Goose 
rhymes and other old favorites she stimu- 
lates her pupils to create dances and sing- 
ing games, to develop plays and operettas, 
to express new ideas with large floor blocks, 
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to model stories in clay, to paint scenes in 


gay colors, to create from bright colored 
paper with blunt-pointed scissors favorite 
characters; and perhaps best of all, she 
makes it fascinating to her pupils to be- 
come, with very little scenery or special 
costumes, Peter Rabbit, Goldilocks, or any 
one of a dozen other familiar characters. 


One other means of placing literature in 
the foreground may be mentioned. Early 
in the school year the mothers of the kin- 
dergarten pupils are invited to the school, 
where they are met by the teachers, the 
librarian, the general supervisor, the super- 
visors of posture, speech, music, and art, 
and by the principal, each of whom briefly 
explains her part in the child's program. 
The librarian gives a talk on how to arouse 
in the child curiosity about good books, and 
the necessity of stressing care of books in 
the home. Perhaps best of all, appoint- 
ments are made for private talks with par- 
ents concerning their children and inva- 
riably among these appointments are some 
with the librarian concerning books. 


Later in the meeting, while the parents 
sip their tea in a friendly fashion, much is 
gained by the teacher from the casual re- 
marks concerning books, especially by the 
mothers who have already introduced their 
children to a liberal quantum of literature. 
As a further aid, book lists are presented 
to the parents at this meeting. Parents 
whose children look upon books only as 
acquaintances, not friends, or even as 
strangers, or enemies, work with the teacher 
to lure the child’s interests bookward in 


much the same fashion as a child is coaxed 
to try new food. 


Ways and Means of Furthering Rec- 
reational Reading in the Primary 


Grades 


In the elementary school the feeding 
process goes on, with more deliberate choice 
of diet, but with the same fundamental 
conception, that the primary object of edu- 
cation is the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues. Not only should the teacher know 
the pupils, what books they should read, 
and the books themselves, but she must be 
adept in the different teachnics required 
for reading for understanding, and for in- 
formation. 


To this end the teachers are ever stu- 
dents, reading, studying and even calling 
in the special teacher of reading for aid in 
the clarification of reading problems. Since 
home cooperation is so important in a 
child’s reading program mothers are invited 
early in the term to spend an afternoon in 
the school. 


At this time the reading program for the 
year is discussed, and the mother is encour’ 
aged to buy attractive books for her child, 
to tell him stories, to read to him, to teach 
him to care for and handle books carefully, 


and to listen with an encouraging attitude | 


when the child reads or tells a story. 


The child's recreational reading at school 
takes place in his classroom library, which 
is formed by drawing books from the li- 


Here is the way we dramatize books at Beverly Vista School. Treasure Island becomes reality 
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brary for a period of 10 weeks. The class- 
room libraries are subject to the same rules 
as the main library. There are definite pe- 
riods for recreational reading, pupils are 
permitted to take books home for the night, 
and special library periods give them an op- 
portunity to share their reading with others. 
While these young children are permitted 
to devour in their library reading, an im- 
mense quantity of the pabulum which for 
the moment they desire, they are at the 
same time subjected to careful direction, 
selection and restriction in their reading 
program. 


The classroom libraries are as varied as 
there are classrooms. In each room one 
finds low shelves of books, little tables and 
chairs where the children read quietly and 
happily. In some rooms the chairs, tables, 
and bookshelves are standard pieces of fur- 
niture painted in color, while in other 
rooms the children have made their chairs 
with solid back and arm pieces from apple 
crates, their book shelves from low, narrow 
boxes or wooden crates. This crude furni- 
ture from time to time gets a new coat of 
paint and perchance a new design in color 
—all applied by the children. 


Whatever may be the set-up one is al- 
ways sure to find in the classroom library 
some children lost in travel to some mys- 
terious country, or making the acquaintance 
of heroes, knights, or fascinating animals, 
becoming for a moment pirates, climbers, 
explorers, fairies, all things to all men. The 
librarian frequently sits with the children 
in their own library and interests them in 
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such lovely fairy tales as Hansel and Gretel, 
Snow-White and Rose-Red, or Tales from 


Grimm, Cinderella, Pinocchio, Alice in 
Wonderland, King of the Golden River, 


The Marvelous Pot, Heidi in the Alpine 
Pasture, Pied Piper of Hamlin, or other 
beautiful stories suited to them. 


Awonc the library books are a num- 
ber of the children’s own making. For ex- 
2nd The 


Farm Opera, with its clever covers of picket 


one finds in a grade 


ample, 
fence, cow, turkey, rooster, and donkey, 
printed from linoleum blocks cut ‘yy a 2nd 
grade child. Upon opening the book one 
learns how the making of The Farm Opera 
was managed, and if he is in the mood to 
sing, he may have a jolly time singing a 
number of lively songs, The Cow, The 
Chicks, The Donkey, etc., poems composed 
by the pupils and set to music by pupils 
and teacher. Many books of poetry and of 
prose, creative returns from many classes 
as a result of the recreational reading, are 


to be found in class libraries. 


A book entitled Interpreting Japanese 
Life by a 3rd grade class is a valuable ad- 
dition to one classroom library. Pictures 
showing the children at play in a built by 
themselves tea house, among their Japanese 
dolls, in a parasol dance, at Japanese games, 
each picture with its own descriptive mes- 
sage, accompanied by a dramatization of a 
favorite Japanese fairy tale, and a bibliog- 
raphy of their own making, evidence many 
hours of recreational reading. 


Recreational Reading in Middle and 
Upper Grades 


A boon to recreational reading of the 
pupils of the middle and upper grades re- 
sults from their increased acquaintance with 
the library and their free use of its books. 
In addition to the pupils privilege of using 
the library before and after school and of 
checking out books over the week end, 
they are assigned to regular library periods, 
at which time they are given detailed in- 
struction in the use of the library tools— 
the card catalog, the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication, and the arrangement of books on 
the shelves. 


At other assigned library periods pupils 
hear talks from the librarian on standard 
and classical literature, hear her read aloud 
many selections of fine literature, much of 
which is as yet beyond their reading abil- 
ities, practice good reading habits, develop 
correct habits of concentration for refer- 
ence work or intensive informational read- 
ing, and enjoy reading vigorous and lively 
literature of their own choice. 


While the pupils of these grades are 
given a medley of prose and verse, nothing 
is presented which is not of its kind ex- 
cellent. At the same time they are encour- 


aged to read partly in and partly out of 
school many excellent books and poems. 


To deepen their love of poetry, oppor- 
tunity is given the pupils to “live” poems 
as they are read—to hear in The Ancient 
Mariner, the angel's flute, the slumberous 
music which lingers about the Lotus-eaters, 
to wander with the old minstrel Allan Bane 
in the Lady of the Lake, to follow the very 
movements of Captain Oates staggering 
from Scott's tent. 


Many a thrilling class period is spent in 
the lively discussion of some of the iso- 
lated passages of verse that the child has 
found in his recreational reading, or in his 
sharing with others his findings in poems, 
be they instances of the magic of words, 
the music of phrasing, the weird power of 


scenes, or the beauty of meter. 


Many of the teachers open their day’s 
work by reading aloud, as a sort of literary 
appetizer, a poem which a pupil has found 
particularly delightful. Frequently following 
the reading both general and specific crit- 
icism of the poem is made by the pupils. 
The object of all this is to enable the pupils 
to approach with expectation and enjoy- 
ment the more serious and difficult poems 
he is yet to encounter. 


If pupils are to choose to read the classics 
in their recreational reading they must have 
had the experience of having met fairly and 
squarely and mastered thoroughly a number 
of such productions in their assigned read- 
ings. Since there are few finer introductions 
to the world of literature than the detailed 
study of a masterpiece, the 8th grade Eng- 
lish teacher analyzes such stories as Mel- 
ville's Moby Dick, and Bennett's Master 
Skylark, and builds them up again to look 
even more wonderful than at first to her 
pupils. 


In the study of a classic, the child is 
asked to read the story first for impressions 
of beauty or power, second to attempt to 
recapitulate the work of construction, and 
then to study it again as a whole. If all 
has been managed well the classic emerges 
as a delight to the pupil, and a tonic for 
more classical reading. 


The school has found it very necessary, 
in order to establish a worthy recreational 
reading program, to provide for the pupils 
many different uses for the knowledge they 
have gained through reading. Book reviews, 
some of which are published in the mag- 
azine Young Wings, contests in both poetry 
and prose, the collecting of poems, reading 
clubs, research in special fields, making of 
books, and the dramatization of stories form 
a part of the opportunities offered the 
pupils for the use of reading knowledge. 


A FEW specific examples are here given 
to illustrate the school’s technic in obtain- 
ing extended interest in reading. 


Prompted by a desire to entertain their 
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mothers, the pupils of the 7th and 8th 
grades, some 300 children, chose to pre- 
sent a series of 5 episodes including festi- 
vals in England, Ireland, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, and China. Since it was agreed that 
the stories of the festivals must ring true, 
that all costuming and decorating must be 
authentic, that all research necessary for the 
performance must be done by the pupils, 
and that each class would be held respon- 
sible for its own production, there were 
many earnest happy hours of reading. A 
description of two of the scenes is given 
to show how the pupils caught the real 
feeling for the folk spirit. 


Fastelavn 


Denmark's Fastelavn, a spring festival, 
brought a crowd of Danish peasants in 
costume out at early dawn to sing songs in 
the woods as they gathered for the festivi- 
ties of children’s day and to dance their 
energetic dances they 
waited. Here the girls entertained the boys 
in a charming Jutland dance. The bs, 
not to be outdone, danced Little Man in a 
Fix, and Seven Jumps. Flyv, Fugl, Flyv, 
sung in Danish, was a pleasing number. In 


warming, while 


this class, construction, problem solving, and 
genuine learning became more vital be- 
cause to the pupils this was real living. 


The 8th grade class chose for their scene 
a Chinese village, to which the Mandarin 
was expected to pay a visit. Many forms of 
amusement were brought before him: jug- 
glers, wrestlers, and dancers, none of whom 
satisfied his artistic tastes, until the actors 
produced the beautiful little drama of the 
enchanted prince and the willow plate. 


The costumes, the gorgeous headdress, 
and interesting footwear, as well as the 
stage properties, were made by the pupils. 
A sedan chair for the bride, a jinrikisha 
for the merchant, a shrine and a clay Bud- 
dha for the pilgrims, banners, fans, and 
all such necessary articles made up the stage 
properties. 


Among many other programs which have 
called for hours of profitable reading may 
be mentioned the Pageant of America and 
an Experience in Greek History. The Pag- 
eant of America, a pageant based on the 
variegated past which has made our -na- 
tional story, was historically potent, dra- 
matically a living portrayal of the struggle 
of our forefathers in clearing the wilder- 
ness—an aid in orientation. The Greek 
program was inspired to build a bridge of 
understanding between the old cultures and 
the new, to recall to young minds the great- 
ness of the past, and to show that people 
are and always have been inter-dependent. 


Book Week is celebrated each year as a 
further stimulus to reading. Tremendous 
is the appeal to young people as the charm 
and beauty of Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe 
unfolds itself in the dignified and lovely 
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court scene. To the boys who depict the 
wholesome adventures of Mark Twain's 
Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn, and 
Pyle’s King Arthur, come clean, enjoyable 
make-believe combat and appreciation of 
the accomplishment of men who have al- 
ready encountered the experiences of life, 
for which they are becoming impatient. 
Perhaps no other book interpretation, of 
which there have been many, was ever 
more enjoyed at Beverly Vista than was 
Alfred Noyes’ Sherwood. 

A yearly poetry and prose contest, in 
which the contestants are carefully graded 


in the selection and interpretation of chosen 
poem or prose, is a worthy addition to any 
reading program. 


WY ne our school cannot boast that 
its reading program has made a fluent 
reader of every child, or that it has awak- 
ened a never ending desire on the part 
of all its pupils to read good books, it feels 
assured that its treatment of literature has 
developed interests, quickened sympathies, 
and enlarged widely and wisely, the experi- 
ences of its students. 


Californians 


A new and important guide to Califor- 
nia’s notable living residents includes over 
1,000 workers in the field of education. 
Who’s Who In California, vol. 1, 1942-43, 
the most comprehensive book of its kind; is 
edited by Russell Holmes Fletcher and is 
issued by Who’s Who Publications Com- 
pany, 1035 South Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

California public, school, and private li- 
brarians are invited to order copies of this 
important reference-book. 





This plate is from “For These Our Children,” a brochure of San Jose School Department, 
Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent. The chart strikingly portrays growth during the critical 
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A UNIT ON TRAINS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Lavina Mae Parsons, Teacher of Grades 1 and 2, Peninsular Avenue School, San Mateo 


1. How the Unit Originated 


A. One of the girls of the class hap- 
pened to bring some very fine large photo- 
graphs of some modern trains to school one 
day. 

B. A discussion followed about trains. 

C. Investigation showed children ex- 
tremely interested. 

D. Many children had never been on a 
train, though many had fathers who com- 
muted daily to San Francisco by train. 

E. Interest ran high and more pictures, 
stories and books about trains brought in. 

F. A few of the children had been on 
trains for long trips and they were anxious 
to relate their experiences. 


G. We decided to learn all we could 


about trains. 
2. Objectives 


A. To build up a unit of work around 
a subject introduced by the children and 
one with which they were already somewhat 
familiar. 

B. To correlate and motivate the various 
school subjects. 

C. To develop skill in finding informa- 
tion, in oral expression, in creative thinking, 
in co-operation. 


3. Preparation for Activity 


A. List was made of things children 


wished to find out. 
1. What kind of trains are there? 
2. What makes the trains go? 
8. Who works on the train? 
4. Why 
tracks, ete. 


do we have roundhouses, stations, 


B. A new vocabulary was listed each 
day as new words were learned. 


C. Charts were made of children’s 
stories. 

D. Stories, pictures, books and songs 
about trains collected by children and 
teacher. 


4. Activities 


A. The children read stories about trains. 
B. Discussions on many kinds of trains. 
C. Stories about helpers on trains. 

D. Dramatic play. 

E. A series of pictures were made and 
painted showing workers on trains. The 
children worked in groups. 

F. Pictures of trains were drawn. 

. Stories and poems were written. 
. Train songs were learned. 

Stories were read in chart-form. 

A train large enough for the children 
to get in was made. 

1. Engine and cab made from barrel and 
orange-crates. 

2. The wheels cut from wood and cardboard. 

3. The passenger and coal cars were made of 
large cardboard boxes and rested on the floor. 


4. A small ticket-office was made out of 
orange-crates. 


5. A signal light was made out of lath and 
cardboard. 


6. The cab and the engine were painted black, 
the cars orange. 


7. A station and railroad yard was drawn 
and colored in chalk on wrapping paper. This 
was used as a background for the train. 


K. A booklet was made by each child of 
stories, poems, words learned and pictures 
painted. Attractive covers of cut paper 
made and designed by each child. 

L. Caps for conductor, porter, fireman 
end engineer were made. 

M. Train games played. 


ee G2 


Here are the children, Peninsular Avenue School, and the train which they created 
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N. A program was presented to parents 
using train as part of scenery and songs and 


stories worked into skit. Children wrote 
invitations to parents and all work was on 
display. 


O. Children enjoyed play in and around 
train long after construction was finished. 
Tickets for train rides were sold daily from 
station and all took rides on train or acted 
as train workers. 


5. Outcomes 


A. The children learned valuable infor- 
mation. 

B. An interest in reading developed. 

C. They learned to work together. 

D. All subjects correlated to unit easily 
learned because of interest. 

E. Enjoyed giving program entirely 
planned and executed by themselves. 


6. Bibliography 
A. Songs 


Teachers Manual 1 — Choo, Choo, Choo. 

Progressive Book 2— On the Train; Rhyme 
of the Rail; Train. 

Singing Time— Down by the Station; 
Train. 

Music Hour Book 2— On the Train. 

Play and Sing 1— The Train. 

Childs Book of Song — Train Song. 


The 


B. Childrens Books 


Ringer — City and Country. 

Hahn — Everyday Friends. 

Read — Engines Story. 

Hader — The Picture Book of Travel. 
Van Metre — Trains, Tracks, and Travel. 
Lent — Clear Track Ahead. 


C. Teachers Books 


Hungerford — The 
Century. 

Read — Railway Engines of the World. 

Hartman — The World We Live In and How 
It Came to Be. 

Childeraft Vol. 6—Activity Units. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN SECTION 


The Classroom Teacher in National Defense 


Jesse E. Solter, Teacher, Charles A. Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach; 
President, Classroom Teachers Department, Southern Section 


W:. the teachers of California 


and the whole United States, are now 
confronted with one of the biggest 
tasks of our entire career—that of 
really living Democracy. 

Many times have we asked, sug- 
gested and cajoled our students for 
cooperation. Many times have we 
demonstrated just what is meant by 
being democratic— when we were 
called upon, and taxed to the utmost, 
to “do unto the others as I would the 
others should do unto me.” 

Being now in war, in all of its ter- 
rible aspects, we have a real chal- 
lenge — one in which every device 
known to mankind and every bit of 


ability at our command must be uti- 
lized. 


We, of course, are limited in our 
abilities by our own past experiences. 
If we do not possess sufficient riches 
in a noble Christian character, then 
we had better get started immediately 
upon a definite and concentrated pro- 
gram for our own individual fortifica- 
tions, so that those entrusted to our 
guidance shall not find us wanting. 


We are certainly placed in the front 
line of defense for civilian morale. 
What and how strong are our qualifi- 
cations for this position? Remember 
you and I can teach, if we have had 
adequate experience and possess great- 
er knowledge than those whom we 
are teaching. 


Are my methods in the classroom tol- 
erant? Do I have a democratic, cooperative 
spirit manifesting itself in all my relation- 
ships with pupils, fellow teachers and par- 
ents? We so often hear remarks concern- 
ing the child's reflection of the home con- 
ditions. Has it ever occurred to you that 
the same impressionable individual will like- 
wise reflect the classroom conditions? Surely 
we cannot be so narrow-minded as to think 
otherwise. 


I have observed, and I am sure you have 
done likewise, children in class whose con- 
ception of the study is exceedingly small 
and whose grades (some teacher's guess as 


to what is in that mind) are what some 
call failing. 


Could we as teachers, by some stretch of 
the imagination, rightfully accept some of 
the responsibility for that failure? 


We, of course, all realize that the mental 
development of some is greatly retarded, 
but certainly all failures cannot be credited 
to that. What have we done to prevent 
this “mental crash” or to repair the dam- 
age? Here again we need to turn the micro- 
scope upon either our abilities or upon our 
methods. 


Racial Groups 


Among our students today we have many 
whose ancestry creates a serious problem. 
In the same class an English, a Filipino, a 
Japanese, a Chinese, a German, an Italian 
and many others, looking at one another and 
thinking — of what? You and I, as the 
teachers of this mixed group, carrying from 
some of our own ancestors similar kinds and 
types of blood —what of our thoughts, 
words and actions? 

Truly we see the great “melting pot of 
humanity” here in our own classroom — 
what is our function here? To guide, to 
mold and to leaven into the intangible 
something — An American! 


Children they are of foreign extraction — 
victims of circumstances over which they 
haven't the slightest control or even a 
thought of what it is all about. Are we 
big enough to put into practice those tenets 
of Democracy, of which we are all so proud, 
upon which these beloved United States 
have been founded? 


Have we practiced and worked at this 
job of being a real American, experiencing 
these principles of Democracy so that they 
now are our own, a living, predominating 
force within us? 


Are we mentally balanced in this war- 
crazed world, so that facts may be dis- 
tinguished from propaganda, thereby pre- 
venting our being a party to the rank, un- 
American procedure of persecuting innocent 
folk, especially boys and girls? 

In our associations with our fellow- 
workers, many are the opportunities for a 
kind word, a pat on the back, or a word 
of commendation for some service rendered 
and far too many times we neglect to do so. 
Not that any special recognition was antici- 
pated for these very acts, as the performer 
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was simply doing the assigned job, but there 
is an opportunity for us to get an experi- 
ence, thereby forgetting self, developing 
tolerance and giving the feeling of coopera- 
tion to our co-workers. 

And again we sometimes forget that we 
are teaching boys and girls and not some 
subject only. There are doubtless times 
when an experience gained in a group ac- 
tivity is far more important to the child's 
training than that time spent in the class- 
room. Do we practice, then, what we 
preach about cooperation? Be tolerant, for 
we seldom know just what the load might 
be which the other fellow is carrying. 

I have tried this device which is certainly 
a stimulant to me. When I am feeling 
“low” I look for some one who is having 
a harder time and believe me, before I am 
through, I am ashamed of my complaining. 
The opportunity for service is always pres- 
ent and the more we exercise this privilege 
the better citizens we will become. Do not 
permit over-zealous attention to trivial mat- 
ters to cause us to lose our perspective. 


Teachers have much routine or necessary 
work which takes a great deal of time and 
strength. Are we in command of the situ- 
ation rather than in subjection to it? Are 
we able to enhance and visualize our per- 
sonality through it, or must it leave us drab 
and exhausted? 


Miany teachers lack those qualities and 
personality traits that command the respect 
of citizens of the community. Doctor Stod- 
dard has pointed out that the neurotic 
escape is often sought by professional peo- 
ple thoroughly capable of taking their place 
in the world, but emotionally unable to meet 
life's demands. 

Constant confinement with immature 
minds is apt to make teachers intolerant, 
overbearing, self-important and childish. We 
must be continually on the alert to prevent 
this type of “blackout” and to overcome 
this danger. 


Ameriean A B C 


Miaup and Miska Petersham, interna- 
tionally known favorites, have created An 
American A B C, a children’s book of 26 
beautiful, full-page illustrations in color 
facing 26 dramatic stories of the American 
spirit. 

Gay, but with a serious purpose, this 
simple book has great distinction. Planned 
first as a picture-book for little children, it 
interprets our beloved Republic to new- 
comers from foreign lands and to every 
American whether he be 5 or 50. 

Published by The Macmillan Company, 
price $2. J. H. Beers is manager of Pacific 
Coast branch with offices at 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 





CULTURE PATTERNS 


THE USE OF NATIONAL CULTURE PATTERNS IN TEACHING 


Charles H. Carson, Teacher*, West Side Elementary School, Delano, Kern County 


Tix ever-increasing number of 
students of foreign-extraction in the 
public schools today has presented a 
major educational problem for many 
school-systems in various sections of 
the country. 


The close proximity of nations to 
this because of increased 
transportation facilities, wars, and the 
increased opportunities for employ- 
ment in America have influenced mi- 
grations to the United States. 


country, 


These immigrants must be edu- 
cated with regard to American ideals 
and standards of living. This can 
only be accomplished by educating 
the offspring of these people through 
the medium of the public schools. 


Educators have realized the in- 
adequacy of the training these youth 
have received. The results have 
shown that they have not always be- 
come better American citizens, but 
frequently have built up negative 
feelings of dissatisfaction. The prob- 
lem is one of finding ways and means 
of educating the foreigner and his 
children to become better American 
citizens. 


This problem was studied in West- 
side Elementary School, which is 
composed of children of foreign- 
extraction, in order to discover what 
values might be derived from using 
the national culture patterns for each 
race or national group in the school 
program as a means of solving cer- 
tain definite adjustment problems. 


These problems were found by 
reading a wide range of literature per- 
taining to cultural groups. They 
formed the basis for a questionnaire 
which was divided into two parts, one 
containing items relating to the ad- 
justment of the children and the other 
to the culture patterns and the activ- 
ities to which they were related. 





*Based on a research study in Delano elemen- 
tary schools, in connection with a thesis for 
masters degree USC. 


These questionnaires were distributed 
to the teachers in Westside and Col- 
ony elementary schools in Delano. 


These schools are somewhat inter- 
related, because students finishing the 
5th grade in Colony school are auto- 
matically transferred to Westside 
school. Both schools are situated on 
the west-side of the tracks, and con- 
tain only a very few native-white 
children in comparison to those of 
foreign-extraction. The majority of 
native-white children attend the East- 
side school on the east-side of the 
tracks. 


In a school survey, it was found 
that Colony school, out of an enroll- 
ment of 196 pupils, had 174 Mexicans 
and the remainder, Negroes and 
whites, and in Westside school, out 
of an enrollment of 307, 162 were 
Mexicans, 47 English, 44 Japanese, 
22 Russians, 12 Negroes, 11 Koreans, 
and the remainder divided between 
Filipinos, Chinese, and Greek nation- 
alities. 


The problems found pertinent to 
the adjustment of the child of for- 
eign-extraction were as follows: 


1. The child's lack of vocabulary makes 
learning in school difficult and causes dis- 
satisfaction in school work. 


2. The child has an inferior feeling in 


ability in comparison to the native-white 
child. 


3. The teacher is unable in many cases 
to understand the child’s attitudes. 


4. Many times the child from foreign 
parents is discriminated against in favor of 
the native-white child. 


5. The child’s cultural heritage is sup- 
pressed by the native-white child. 


6. There is an inequality of opportunity 
for the child of foreign-extraction in the 
classroom. 


7. The majority of children develop un- 
desirable moral and social standards caused 
by a lack of social status. 


8. Conflicting cultures result in delin- 
quency, sex-offenses, and crime. 
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The results of a survey regarding 
these difficulties showed that the 
teachers replying felt that by applying 
the culture patterns their problems 
would be partially solved. This con- 
clusion was further substantiated in a 
survey, by the writer, in Los Angeles 
City school system. 


The culture patterns utilized were 
21 in number; folk-dancing, folk- 
songs, costumes, instrumental music, 
languages, histories, literatures, cus- 
toms, art-work, still pictures, poetry, 
religion, foods, pottery, sculpture, 
rituals, basketry, weaving, metal work, 
woodwork and sciences, used in three 
activities, namely, extra-curricular, in- 
structional, and activities in which 
parents participate. 


The questionnaire revealed that folk 
dancing, folk songs, costumes and in- 
strumental music were employed in 
connection with four extra-curricular 
activities, assembly programs, holidays 
and ceremonies, library corners, and 
musicals. The patterns were in con- 
formity with a policy of both schools 
combining their talent for programs. 
These programs were developed and 
after presentation to the schools, were 
carried to other schools in and out of 
Delano, and to the various service 
clubs where they were heartily re- 
ceived. 


The teachers state that the pro- 
grams were worthwhile from the 
standpoint of the pupils, as they were 
encouraged to develop latent talents 
and were given an opportunity for 
self-expression. The child from a for- 
eign home was able to achieve status 
through the feeling that he has some- 
thing to contribute and is needed in 
the school program. 


In instructional activity, the social 
studies classes were found to be the 
most frequent users of culture pat- 
terns. Here other activities were im- 
portant in addition to being a part of 
the social studies, class programs, 
games, patterns learned at home, and 
radio programs. It is easily under- 
stood that the social studies as out- 
lined by the county are a direct ave- 
nue for utilizing the culture patterns. 
It was found that class programs were 
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the most interesting activity for the 
American born foreign child. In the 
Westside school, each nationality took 
pride in participating in the organiza- 
tion and development of programs 
based on the culture and traditions of 
that particular group. 


A Mexican group of boys and girls or- 
ganized and developed their own culture 
programs without the help of the school 
faculty. In these programs, costumes and 
musical instruments were borrowed from 
the homes. The dances, skits, plays, songs, 
and music were planned by the particular 
cultural group and the parents participated 
by aiding the children in learning their 
parts. The programs were enthusiastically 
accepted by the school as a whole. 


Additional programs were developed by 
the Negroes and the Japanese. It was 
interesting to note the enthusiasm and spon- 
taneous effort shown by students who were 
considered by teachers to have little talent 
for learning. Pupils who were having a 
hard time learning to read and write, others 
who were older than the average age for 
their grades, and who ordinarily took little 
interest in getting an education, revealed 
remarkable talent and understanding in car- 
rying out the activities of their own national 
group. These programs, which began as an 
experiment, proved fruitful in opening new 
avenues of approach to the teachers who 
had given up hope of getting results from 
these pupils. 


The use of culture patterns in parental 
activities revealed display days and evening 
programs to be used the most frequently. 
The patterns used were folk dancing, art 
work, costumes, customs, folk songs, and 
languages. 


Parents of children of foreign-extraction 
are reluctant to visit the schools as most of 
them cannot speak English and feel inferior 
and out of place, when they do visit for 
special reasons, as relief money, etc. How- 
ever, they delight in aiding their children 
in evening or day school programs. 


The Works Progress Administration has 
taken special opportunity to display the 
work of these children in the store windows 
of merchants in the town. This work has 
drawn special commendation from the peo- 
ple of Delano. It has given satisfaction to 
these people in giving them a sense of be- 
longing and contributing their work to the 
community pride. 


It is only during the past three years that 
the schools have utilized the foreign cul- 
tures. The teachers had to be convinced 
of their utility, but now they feel that they 
have a definite educational value to chil- 
dren of foreign-extraction. The children 
develop better attitudes toward the school 


in general in addition to preserving and 
enjoying their own culture. This utiliza- 
tion has tended to break down cultural bar- 
riers between teacher and child, to develop 
within the child an attitude of satisfaction 
in himself in being able to compete with the 
native-white child in the school, and to 
develop larger attitudes of sympathy and 
understanding for the American born for- 
eign-child and his situation by the teacher. 
The common bond between the teacher and 
the child is the first step in the develop- 
ment of a responsive citizenship. 


The second step is to put the original 
cultures of the child on an equal plane with 
American culture and to discover the simi- 
larities and values of both, realizing that the 
child can profit from American culture and 
the nation can profit by developing the cul- 
ture of the child of which the American 
culture patterns have their foundation. 


America must accept the heritage of 
foreign groups because it is from these cul- 
tures that American civilization can continue 
in its democratic channels. Teachers have 
the responsibility for utilizing these cultures 
and in so doing, redirecting the misplaced 
feelings of loyalty and patriotism towards 
America. This is one sure road to a patri- 
otic citizenship. 


Secondary Schools 


Bulletins from New Jersey 


- 
N EW Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association has published a series of bul- 
letins on problems of secondary schools. 
A limited supply is available; price, 25 
cents each. Address Lester D. Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The publications are, — Behavior prob- 
lems in secondary schools, 1935; Handbook 
on reading for all teachers of secondary 
schools, 1936; Guidance service standards 
for secondary schools, 1937; Discussion 
outline in guidance, 1938; Tentative steps 
toward general education, 1939; Library as 
a school function and activity, 1940; Situa- 
tions in which citizenship can be taught, 
1941. 


Music in the Junior and Senior High 
School, a valuable tentative list of visual 
and teaching aids, 1941, is issued by Dr. 
Lili Heimers, director, Visual Aids Service, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey; 10 mimeographed pages; price 25 
cents in coin, stamps not accepted. 
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THE MOVIES 


FIRST FIDDLE TO EDUCATION 


Mary K. Ward, Kindergarten Teacher, Fremont School, Santa Ana, Orange County 


us children were intent upon 
the screen. A big bear was eating 
marshmallows. Suddenly a little boy 
in the front row burst out crying, 
“When he gets through eating marsh- 
mallows, he'll come down here and 
eat me up!” The bear was real to 
that little boy, as all moving-pictures 
are to children. 


To-day boys and girls have new 
worlds brought to them which were 
unheard of in the older generation. 
For example, a class has been study- 
ing South America. They have 
learned many things about the llama 
and had seen a few pictures in books 
of them. One day I showed a group 
of these children some animal mov- 
ing-pictures. There was one sequence 
on the llama. After the show, the 
children wrote letters to me giving 
their reactions to the pictures. Here 
are some of the statements which 
surprised me. 


interested in the 
I had never heard of them be- 


“I was very much 
llamas. 
fore.” 

“I have never seen either picture or a 
real llama in all my life.” 

“Some of the children liked the llamas 
best because we studied South America.” 

“I have never seen a llama before. 1 
thought they were beautiful.” 

“I liked the Ilama part best.” 


You can see that although the chil- 
dren had studied the llama, they had 
not gained a very clear picture of one. 
All of the explanation from the 
teacher had not made it clear. But 
here the children sat in the classroom 
and in a very few minutes the llama 
became a living animal to them by 
They got 
something of its color, its size, its 
beauty, the kind of hoofs it had, the 
way ilt walked, and the way it ate. 
Now they really understood what the 
word llama meant. 


means of motion-pictures. 


In this way marvels of nature that 
can not be seen with the naked eye 
are brought into focus for all to see. 
In other words, through the motion- 


picture film the whole wide world 
may be brought to the child. It is 
one of the finest teaching tools we 
have to-day, and its possibilities for 
the future are unlimited. 


We will all admit that first-hand 
information is the best. But there are 
times when it would be far more sen- 
sible and feasible to use the motion- 
picture film as a substitute for the ex- 
cursion. There are some_ schools 
which do not allow the children to 
be taken on excursions. Surely these 
children should not be deprived of a 
visual trip, say to the Harbor or the 
Zoo? After all, this trip via the class- 
room route has many advantages. 


One day, Miss Wood, their teacher, 
had planned to take her 40 second- 
grade children in the school bus to 
the harbor. They had planned to go 
Wednesday, and it proved to be a 
beautiful spring day. There was much 
excitement among the children as 
they skipped to school with their lit- 
tle lunch bags. Many eagerly greeted 
Miss Wood with questions: “When 
will the bus come?” “What time is 
it?” “Why don’t we start?” 


At last the 9 o'clock bell rang. The 
children came in and Miss Wood 
talked with them about the trip. They 
reviewed the things they were going 
to look for at the Harbor. Yes, they 
also talked about how they were go- 
ing to behave. Then the happy mo- 
ment arrived. They all piled into the 
bus chatting and laughing and were 


off. 


By the time the group arrived at 
the Harbor, the sun was much 
warmer. The guide met them and 
they started walking far out onto one 
of the big piers where an ocean liner 
was docked. The guide talked loudly. 
But there was the clatter of tractors 
hauling things to be loaded, and the 
noise from other normal activities on 
the pier drowned out his voice. Even 
poor little Tommy, just a few feet 
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away from the guide, could not hear 
a word. 

So it went for about an hour or two 
longer. Some of the children could 
not hear or see everything. At last 
the tired, fussy group trudged back 
to the bus. They were hot and out 
of sorts. Some were in a quarrel- 
some mood from pushing through the 
crowd and trying to edge closer to 
the teacher and the guide to listen. 
So now, Miss Wood had to hear com- 
plaints like this: “Donald pushed me.” 
“Mary took my lunch.” “Some one 
stepped on my feet.” “Gary is cry- 
ing.” 

By the time the trusty school bus 
had taken its precious cargo home 
safely, there was a very tired teacher 
and 40 very cross children. 

That evening Miss Wood received 
a phone call from a friend. “Hello, 
Helen. Have you heard about that 
new picture on boats?” 

“Don’t you mention boats to me! 
I don’t ever want to see another one,” 
Miss Wood, replied crossly. 

“Why, Helen, what in the world 
is the matter with you?” Then Helen 
told about her trip that day. 

But her friend was persistent and 
ended the conversation with, “Be sure 
and get that film on boats and show 
it to the children.” 

In a few days Helen Wood went 
down to the visual department and 
got the new film. She showed the 
picture to the children. They sat in 
their own room in chairs that fitted 
them. It was a comfortable situation 
all around. 


Miss Wood had told the children 
about the picture. This was her way 
of giving the picture a build-up and 
preparing them for the film. Now 
they could concentrate on the pic- 
tures. There were no outside noises 
to distract their attention. They had 
plenty of time to ask questions, and 
part of the film was run over again 
to help answer them. There was even 
time to see the whole picture all the 
way through again for details. The 
children learned much from this that 
they had missed on their actual trip 
to the Harbor. There were no ach- 
ing feet. There were no tired, hot, 


fussing girls and boys. There was 
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not a single child who could not see 
or hear what was going on. 

That night when Helen Wood 
went home, she called up her friend 
and said, “Why didn’t someone tell 
me about that film sooner?” 


ci is the way many of us 
teachers feel. We are all learning 
that there are easier and more advan- 
tageous ways of teaching. When we 
learn to use this new tool, the mov- 
ing picture, intelligently, we will have 
this effective way always at our com- 
mand. 

This vast reserve of power that mo- 
tion pictures hold for the child has 
barely been touched upon. As some- 
one has said: “The motion picture 
will go down in history along with 
the radio as the greatest teaching in- 
strument since the invention of the 
alphabet and the printing press.” 


oo * * 
Theory of Musie 


x 
Eicementary Theory of Music, by 
Holmberg, Giard, and Macklin, all of Ok- 
lahoma, appears in its 5th edition, issued 
by Harlow Publishing Corporation, 217 
North Harvey Street, Oklahoma City; Vic- 
tor E. Harlow is president of the corpora- 
tion. 

This admirable text, used throughout the 
nation for more than 20 years, is now of- 
fered in a completely revised form. It is 
really three books in one—theory and 
harmony, musical form, and history of 
music and musicians. It is intended for use 
in the secondary schools and the junior 
colleges, wherever they teach classes in 
theory and history of music, and are inter- 
ested in the rudiments of musical form. 

The book furnishes an adequate founda- 
tion for the amateur who expects to do 
more with music than enjoy it intelligently 
and for the professional student who plans 
to add much to this excellent foundation. 
Price $2. 


Correspondencia Comercial Al Dia, by 
Max A. Luria, professor of Romance lan- 
guages, Brooklyn College, published by Sil- 
ver, Burdett Company; 320 pages, illus- 
trated, price $1.20; is a workable up-to-date 
text in Spanish commercial correspondence, 
for students and export correspondents and 
includes a completely-developed series of 
actual letters, supplemented by many varied 
exercises. 





uch, Montgomery and Gray, is a health 
primer in Curriculum Foundation Series, 
published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany; 128 pages; 4-color illustrations; 64 
cents. This delightful new book of stories 
about Dick, Jane and Sally brings happiness 
to first graders. 


* * «& 


A Course-of-Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion, by Alice P. Sterner of a Newark, New 
Jersey, high school, is an admirable, illus- 
trated, 36-page monograph, published by 
Educational and Recreational Guides, 1501 
Broadway, New York City; price $1. It 


Good Times With Our Friends, by Bar- 
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comprises 22 curriculum units, reprinted 


from 10 issues of Group Discussion Guide; 
William Lewin, editor. 


* * * 


These Four Men: Winston Churchill, 
Joseph Stalin, Adolf Hitler, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a noteworthy series of radio 
dramatizations recently presented by NBC, 
is now published as a 72-page brochure. 


Anyone desiring a copy of this timely 
group of biographies of the four most 
talked-about men in the world should write 
to National Broadcasting Company, Box 30, 
Station J, New York City; price 25c. 


A NEW SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TEXT FOR SUCH COURSES AS 


FUNCTIONS 
BUSINESS 


FOR CONSUMER 
AND PRODUCER 





Personal Economics 
Consumer Economics 
Business Principles 
Business Organization 
Advanced Business 


Information 


Just off the press 
On the senior high school 
vocabulary level — 


Functions of Business 


A Text for Consumer and 
Producer 
By Jones, Tonne, & Price 


A book of the personal-economics type — covers the practical phases of 


economics and business as they affect the life of the individual. Substantial 


emphasis is placed on the social aspects of the American system of business. 


The authors give an unbiased appraisal of the American system under free 


economy and the consumer’s position in that economy. This middle-of-the-road 


treatment recognizes all producers as consumers and all consumers as present 


or potential producers. Such a study of both points of view tends to bring 


them closer together. The vocabulary and content are well suited to the 


senior high school level. The book contains a wealth of business and consumer 


projects, and a correlated workbook is available. List Price, $1.80. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 


NEW YORK 


SYDNEY 
CHICAGO 
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PRINCIPALS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Earle E. Crawford, Principal, Glenn County High School, Willows, 
and President of the Association 


AAssociation of California 
Secondary School Principals are co- 
operating with American Association 
of School Administrators in their big 
convention in San Francisco, February 
21-26, 1942. 

We have scheduled two important 
meetings upon their convention pro- 
gram. Our Representative Council, 
which is composed of representatives 
from the 22 district councils, has an 
all-day session Saturday, February 21. 

The regular business meeting of our 
Association will be held Tuesday, Feb- 
At this time, 
also, the reports of various state-wide 
committees will be given. 


ruary 24, at 2:30 p.m. 


We are urging that many secondary 
school principals attend this most in- 
spirational convention. The outstand- 
ing educational leadership of our na- 
tion will be represented here. Since 
Monday, February 23, will probably 
be observed as a legal holiday it is 
suggested that Boards of Education be 
requested to grant two more board 
holidays so that teachers and princi- 
pals may attend this remarkable con 
vention. 

All members of National Educational As 
sociation will be admitted to the meetings 
of American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. However, the bringing of such 
a stupendous convention to the coast, costs 
money and we have voluntarily promised to 
subscribe to a certain number of member- 
ships. We trust that as many principals 
and teaching executives as possible receive 
the Gold Button, which is issued to $5 
members and entitles them to seating on 


the main floor of the convention. 


To take the place of our regular spring 
convention, we are holding four regional 
These meet- 
ings are miniature conventions held in four 
different 


Saturday conferences in April. 


areas of our 


state. Secondary 
school principals in the San Francisco Bay 
Area will meet in San Francisco, April 25. 
Secondary school principals from Northern 
California will meet in Redding, April 18. 
Those secondary school principals residing 
in the San Joaquin Valley will meet in 


Fresno, April 11. Secondary school prin- 


cipals from the Central Coast Area and 
Southern California will meet in Glendale, 
April 11. 


These regional conferences have received 
the approval of the State Department of 
Education and school boards may authorize 
the payment of travel-expenses for those 
principals who attend. 


The have been 
particularly active this year. Many of these 
are making real professional contributions. 


Association committees 


The General Education Committee with 
Clarence Argo as Chairman, has recently 
One of 
these, The Improvement of the Eleventh 
Year Social Studies, is a very worth-while 


published several fine bulletins. 


bulletin; Ivan Linder and his committee are 
to be congratulated. 


Curriculum Bulletins 


Dr. Trillingham and his committee have 
published another fine bulletin on the 
study of mathematics. Both of these bulle- 
tins have been published through the State 
Department of Education. Other state cur- 
riculum committees of our Association that 
report progress on bulletins to be printed 
are: Science, Developmental Reading, and 
Guidance. 


Another active committee is our Special 
Youth Committee. Chairman Forrest Mur- 
dock reports considerable progress with this 


Earle E. Crawford, President 


ence 
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committee which attempts to coordinate the 
activities of all those agencies dealing with 
youth, with the idea of developing a total 


youth program. A three-day special youth 
conference was held last September. Rep- 
resentatives of all educational, state, and 
federal agencies dealing with youth were 
present at this most interesting conference. 

A workshop dealing with the problems 
of youth is planned for next summer. This 
committee believes that it would be desir- 
able that all funds secured from any source 
for the purpose of educational training of 
our youth be handled through the regular 
established channels, to wit: Federal Office 
of Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the local school authorities. 


Work Experience 


The California Joint Committee on Work 
Experience have developed four objectives 
of work experience and are planning to 
make a state-wide survey of work experience 
trends. This committee is made up of rep- 
resentatives from the State Superintendents 
Association, the Junior College Federation, 
and the California Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

The Affiliations Committee reports an 
important change in University of Califor- 
nia admission requirements. Students in 
high school may now repeat courses and 
receive the high grade earned. Heretofore 
when courses were repeated a “C” was the 
highest grade a student could earn. The 
University also now offers reading courses 
in French to satisfy junior certificate lan- 
guage requirements. 


Every secondary school principal of the 
state belongs to one of the district councils 
of the state. Many of these councils are 
holding meetings monthly. Others meet at 
least four times a year. Vital problems per- 
taining to growth and professional improve- 
ment are discussed. , 

The district councils are reporting very 
interesting and worth-while meetings. Right 
now many district councils are discussing 
this vital topic “How may high schools 
meet the problem of National Defense and 
War Emergency?” 


f AM very proud to report that the Sec- 
ondary School Principals everywhere 
throughout the state have arisen nobly to 
the Emergency created by our present war 
and are cooperating wholeheartedly in our 
National Defense and War Emergency 


program. 


Annual Report of the California State 
Colleges, 1940-41, by Joel A. Burkman, 
assistant director of education, is a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of 35 pages, comprising 34 
statistical tables and recently published by 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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Los Angeles Chapter 


University of California at Los Angeles 
Chapter of California Student 
Teacher Association 


T HE annual Christmas banquet was held 
December 9 at the Religious Conference 
Building. The previous evening our tree 
and its decorations had helped entertain a 
group of over 200 underprivileged young: 
sters. Following the dinner, our group 
listened to President Roosevelt on the radio. 

The remainder of the evening was de- 
voted to entertainment headed by Dr. Jesse 
A. Bond, our sponsor. With this exception, 
the talent was provided by students either 
in the local chapter or from the campus. 
This was undoubtedly the most successful 
event of the current semester. 

Among some of the events tentatively 
scheduled for the remainder of the school- 
year are: 

A prom, to be given at a local country club. 


A field trip to a rural school for observation 
purposes. 
A spring sport dance. 


A superintendents meeting, where students 
will have an opportunity of seeing an actual 
job-interview. ‘‘How not to dress’ for this in- 
terview will also be stressed. 


An endeavor is made to strike an even bal- 
ance between educational activities and social 
affairs, so that everyone will be interested. 

We would like to see all of the Southern 
California chapters work together in these 
times of stress and strain. True education 
and democracy have been synonymous 
throughout history. By unifying our efforts 
as future teachers, we can help the progress 
both of American democracy and education. 


William S. Matlin, of our local chapter, 
was elevated to the state presidency of Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association Decem- 
ber 6, 1941, succeeding Harriet Gould of 
Fresno State. 


At Santa Barbara 


Trent E. Bessent, President, Santa Barbara 
State College Chapter, California Student 
Teachers Association 


Ti activities of CSTA chapter at Santa 
Barbara State College are well under way 
with the membership increasing with each 
monthly meeting, which, incidentally, is held 
on the late afternoon of the first Thursday 
of each month. 


We had the pleasure at a recent meeting 
of having as our guest speaker the Santa 
Barbara Court Psychologist, Robert J. Ball 
Prior to his present position, he had con- 
siderable experience with school and youth 
problems through several years spent in 
clinical psychology and teaching in the 


public schools as well as holding, at various 
periods, the position of guidance director. 


He introduced the guidance organization 
used in the Santa Barbara city school sys- 
tem, and following, stressed that each 
teacher should know children as nearly 
as possible in their natural environment, for 
contained therein are the answers to many 
problems in regard to student learning and 
actions. 


Our first meeting of the new calendar 
year was honored by having as guest speaker 
the directing psychologist of the Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools Bureau of Testing and 
Evaluation, and originator of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale, Dr. Rus- 


sel G. Leiter. 


We are of the opinion that a series of 
meetings devoted to one general topic is 
more advantageous than scattered interests, 
so therefore at present we have centered 
our attention upon psychology. 


California 


California, a Landmark History 


A Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Hi onorase Joseph R. Knowland, 
President of the Oakland Tribune Company 
and Publisher of the Oakland Tribune, for- 
mer Congressman from California, and Past 
Grand President of Native Sons of the 
Golden West, has published a new Califor- 
nia book which should be of considerable 
enjoyment and value to everyone interested 
in California's wonderful past. 


This book is a unique treatment of Cali- 
fornia history in that every epoch is traced 
through the landmarks which are familiar 
objects to the people of the various sec- 
tions of our golden state. 


Mr. Knowland is a Joint Chairman of 
the California State Chamber of Commerce 
Statewide Committee, which has direction 
of the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the discovery of gold on January 24, 
1848, by James Wilson Marshall at Coloma, 
the find which started the great gold rush 
to California. 


In presenting his material, Mr. Knowland 
has obtained photographs of the famous 
landmarks of missions, monuments, and 
events. The illustrations, which constitute 
nearly half of the material, have been won- 


derfully well chosen. 


Every school in California should have a 
copy of this book for the use of its chil- 
dren. It may be obtained from local dealers 
or from the Tribune Press, Tribune Tower, 


Oakland; price, $3.50. 
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Ventures in Verse in the Early Sixties is 
a beautiful brochure of poems by W. J 
English, Visalia 
Junior College in Tulare County; published 


Sanders, instructor in 
by the author, who has made numerous 
contributions to this magazine. 


The Shield, now in its 23d volume, is 
a praiseworthy, illustrated quarterly pub- 
lished by Anti-Cigarette League of Cali- 
fornia, 5007 Range View Avenue, Los An- 
geles. Superintendent is James A. Walton; 
a large advisory board has representatives 
from numerous communities throughout 
California. 





Reuised in 1942... 


THORNDIKE - CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


N 1935, THORNDIKE JUNIOR 
made history as the first dictionary 
made especially for children. 


In 1942, JUNIOR THORNDIKE 
moves ahead, better than ever 
equipped to meet the word and 
learning needs of children. 


Its meanings, as well as its entries, 
are scientifically selected on the 
basis of meaning counts. 


It has behind it the authority and 
endorsement of Editorial and Pro- 
nunciation Advisory Committees 
composed of 28 of the world’s 
leading language scholars. 


It has a simpler, more accurate 
system for American pronuncia- 
tion (in keeping with the Senior 
Thorndike). 


It has more words, more sentences, 
more pictures. 


THE 
Thorndike-Century 
Junior Dictionary 


makes progress. So do the chil- 
dren who use it. 


SEE THE 
THORNDIKES 


at Booths H-5-7, AASA Meeting 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 






















































THE ACTIVITIES PERIOD 


R. W. Guilford, Principal, Gridley Union High School, Butte County 


Mi any worth-while activities of 
the modern high school are of such a 
nature that they can not be placed on 
the regular daily schedule. Meetings 
of groups may be weekly, monthly or 
at irregular intervals, as need arises. 
To provide a time for meetings of 
these extra-curricular groups a variety 
of practices have come into use. 

Perhaps the most common practice is the 
inclusion of a so-called “‘activities period” 
in the daily or weekly schedule. If all 
students would choose an activity and en- 
gage in it, there would be no administra- 
tive problem. However, in practice, a large 
number of students show no interest in this 
type of activity and so they must be cared 
for during the activities period. In some 
schools, the activities period is placed at the 
end of the day and those not interested in 
an activity are excused to go home. In 
others, a study-hall is provided for these 
students. 

It is safe to say that no one has worked 
out a perfect plan for dealing with the 
activities period problem and so one has to 
choose the lesser of evils. At Gridley 
Union High School a plan new to the 
school is being tried out during this year. 
It is not original, for it has been success- 
fully used in another Sacramento Valley 
high school. 


In this plan, no activities 


period is used. The day is divided into six 
one-hour periods. If the advisor of a group 
posts a notice on the preceding day, the 
last 30 minutes of any period may be used 
as a meeting-time for the group. Thurs- 
day has recently been reserved as a day 
when no activities may be scheduled, in 
order that teachers may have a day without 
interruptions in which to give tests. 


As a substitute for the activities period 
used in previous years both teachers and 
students seem to feel that it is working sat- 
isfactorily. 


Credit for Library 


Or: boy, credit for library.” 

This greeted the announcement that to 
those allowed to take library for one period 
during the day, regular credit would be 
given at Gridley High. However, only 
those students are permitted to take library 
who can convince us that they can and 
will make good use of this opportunity to 
study. College preparatory students make 
up the majority of those assigned to library. 

A grade is given by the teacher in charge 
at every grading period and the student's 
success in his subjects is taken into con- 
sideration. Credit for library will be given 
cnly if students demonstrate that it is of 
value to them. 





GOLDYLOCKS AND MUSICIANS 


Clarence Kaull, Music Director, Martinez Junior High School, Contra Costa County 


Our orchestra at the Martinez Junior 
High School presented an interesting num- 
ber at the Book Week Assembly. 


Any director who will take time to ar- 
range a few measures from about 7 well- 
semi-classics in simple three-part 
harmony will have a good sure-fire number 
which has educational as well as entertain- 
It shows off the different 
families of instruments without being peda- 
gogical about it. In other words, the 
student-body learns about musical instru- 
ments without knowing that they are learn- 
ing about musical instruments! 


known 


ment value. 


The instrumentation was for three violins, 
three three saxophones, three 
flutes, three cellos, three voices, three trum- 


clarinets, 


pets, trombine, tuba, string bass, drums, 
cymbals and piano. 


The preliminary announcement was some- 
thing like this: “Our librarian was very 
much pleased to receive a copy of a new 
book last week, entitled Goldylocks And The 
Three Musicians. We have been asked to 
present a short musical review of it for your 
pleasure this afternoon.” 


I had a copy of a large atlas on the di- 
rector’s stand placed between myself and 
the audience, thus enabling them to see the 
back of the book, and hear the announce- 
ments which continued as follows: “It is a 
beautiful volume, profusely illustrated, and 
I see here a short introduction which goes 
like this:**— at which the piano played the 
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two-measure introduction to “Angels Sere- 
nade” by Braga. 


Director: “And here is Chapter 1, in which 
three violin players take a walk through the 
woods.”” (Three violinists stood and played 16 
measures of ‘‘Angels Serenade” in three-part 
harmony in the key of G.) 


Director: “In Chapter 2, we are introduced to 
the Papa Bear, the Mama Bear, and the Witto 
Bear,” (at which the three clarinet players 
stood. Piano played introduction to Mendels- 
sohn’s Scherzo, Opus 16, No. 2, transposed to 
B flat minor, and clarinets played 12 measures 
of this.) 


Director: “Here it says in the book, Chapter 
38, ‘Who’s been sleeping in my bed?’ said the 
little saxophone player. ‘Who’s been sleeping in 
MY bed? said the middle-sized saxophone 
player. ‘And who’s been sleeping in MY bed?’ 
said the big saxophone player.” (Saxophones 
played 32 measures of Scarf Dance by Chami- 
nade, in key of D flat concert.) 


Director: ‘In Chapter 4 we find that three 
Indian maidens jump out from behind a rock 
and sing Waters of Minnetonka.” (So, ob- 
viously, three girls sang it. Key of F, melody 
in top soprano.) 


Director: ‘Imagine this in Chapter 5. Lit- 
tle Goldylocks went to the cupboard, and what 
do you think she found? Cello! Strawberry, 
raspberry, and lemon cello!” (Three cellos 
played the first strain of Beethoven’s Minuet 
in G.) 


Director: ‘In Chapter 6 we read about a 
hundred thousand men. ‘They all marched 
bravely up a hill and then marched down 
again.’”’ (Three performers on one piano 
played El Capitan March by Souza. This is 
a published arrangement, put out by John 
Church Co. -— Presser.) 


Director: ‘“‘Now it seems in Chapter 7 that 
there were three flute players; and one was too 
small, and one was too large, and the other 
was a red-head, so she was just right.” (Flutes 
played 16 measures of Rococco Gavotte by Alet- 
ter, key of F.) 


Director: “‘In the 8th and final chapter of 
this beautiful book, three brave knights on 
white horses sound their trumpets (trumpet 
call) and ride away with the three flute play- 
ers. They live happily ever after.” (Three 
trumpets played first half of Paree by Padilla; 
32 bars in key of F, and on second half of 
chorus, the whole ensemble joined in with di- 
rect modulation to key of A flat and finished 
with a big ending. 


This number was so well received that, 
after bows and curtain, the Paree section 
was repeated as an encore. The routine 
may be altered to suit the personnel of indi- 
vidual music departments. 


The American Citizen, his character and 
citizenship, is published monthly by Na- 
tional Council of Character and Citizenship, 
4040 Board of Trade Building, Chicago; 
editor is J. M. Artman. Now in its 8th 


volume, this important national periodical is 
of interest and value to all teachers. 
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Some New Books 


Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley 


Casm on Kettle Creek, by May Justus, 
is of interest to young readers, who will 
enjoy the adventurous life of children in 
the Tennessee Mountains, and also to all 
who are concerned with dialect. May Justus 
attracted considerable attention by her Here 
Comes Mary Ellen and other books for 
young people. She grew up in Kentucky 
and Tennessee and makes her characters 
speak an authentic Mountain dialect that 
is refreshing. Most of the folk-songs 
quoted are from her own collections. J. B. 
Lippincott, 175 pp., ill., $2. 

One welcomes old favorites in beautiful 
editions. Looking Backward, by Edward 
Bellamy and The Birds Christmas Carol, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, should delight many 
old friends and make new ones, the one 
with its forecast of a later civilization, the 
other with its portrayal of child life. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin wrote for her kindergarten 
in San Francisco, and the manuscript be- 
came her first published book. Edward 
Bellamy, more than fifty years ago, wrote 
wisely of today and tomorrow. Looking 














today and always. 


Backward deals with the year 2000 and a 
social order that gives liberty. ($2.50). 
The Birds Christmas Carol is delightfully 
illustrated by Jessie Gillespie. ($2.) Both 
books are published by Houghton Mifflin. 

Mountains of the World, by F. Raymond 
Elms, is a companion to Rivers of the 
World, which came out a year ago. It 
should be in every school reading-nook and 
on every library-table. With its picture- 
maps and ilustrations it gives much infor- 
mation painlessly and pleasantly. Albert 
Whitman, $2. 

Franka, A Guide Dog, by Walter John- 
son, tells the story of the choice and train- 
ing of the Seeing-Eye dog. The story of 
Joan and Joe tells how their dear Franka 
became a Seeing-Eye dog for Jane Wilson. 
The book will be loved in the classroom; 
illustrated with photographs; Albert Whit- 
man, $1. 


Defend Democracy by Strengthening 
Schools, a 4-page illustrated leaflet, issued 
by National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, at NEA 
headquarters, has been sent to boards of 
education and school superintendents 









A NEW PUBLICATION 
OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES | -9 


By WILSON — ALMACK — BAKER — ABBOTT — PRYOR 


No subjects in the curriculum of American schools today are of more major importance than health, citizenship, 
and character development. The latter two subjects are closely integrated with that of health. All school people and 
all other leaders and citizens in America agree that health must be properly developed and maintained in schools 


Recognizing this need of utmost stress on health in the American public school curriculum, BOBBS-MERRILL 








J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff is in his 43rd 
year of continuous service as Treasurer of 


CTA Northern Section 


throughout the nation. It focuses attention 
upon the urgent need for adequate teachers 
salaries in our national crisis and that high 
standards of education be maintained. 


is proud to announce the publication in early 1942 of The American Health Series, a separate book for each grade 
1-9. The fully comprehensive and well-balanced health program in this series will appeal as instantly and favorably 
in schools that heretofore have not used health textbooks, as such, as it will appeal in schools that have always used 
health textbooks. 

« * + 

The distinguished authorship of The American Health Series includes: DR. CHARLES C. WILSON, Professor 
of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; formerly Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Hartford Public Schools; Chairman of Joint Committee of N.E.A. and A.M.A. which prepared the Health 
Education Report; Co-Author of the 1942 YEARBOOK — Health in Schools; DR. JOHN C. ALMACK, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University; noted author of successful elementary and junior high school and professional books; 
CLARA BELLE BAKER, Director of Demonstration School, National College of Education, Evanston; Co-Author of 
The Curriculum Readers, Healthful Living in the Children’s School, etc.; PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, Superintendent 
and primary grade specialist, San Mateo County Schools, California; DR. HELEN B. PRYOR, Professor of Hygiene 
and Medical Adviser of Women, Stanford University. 

This outstanding authorship has contributed a textbook program that gives health education its rightful major 
position in the elementary and junior high school curriculum, including natural integration with other subjects and 
interests. The centers of emphasis are most modern and progressive — with proper balance and stress on physical, 
mental, emotional, social, and community health. The program constantly keeps in mind service in all types of 
schools and in urban and rural communities. Especial attention has been devoted to gradation factors. 

* * * 

The American Health Series offers American children the leading major textbook series in mechanical beauty 
— with four-color process bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III; and with the same four-color process for from 
one half to one third of all illustrations in BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new and original photos and drawings were 
prepared for this series under the supervision of authors as well as editors. 

* * 7 


In The American Health Series, BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication of truly major 


importance. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS Established 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
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TEACHER AND LEGIONNAIRE 


John R. Edwards, Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 


§ ove years ago, a kind and broad- 
minded principal permitted me to 
address our faculty. As a member of 
the local Legion committee on Amert- 
can Education Week, I began with 
“It has been my privilege and duty 
for the past 15 years to explain and 
defend 
members of the American Legion and 
I have often felt that the Legion de 
served the same consideration.” There 


education and teachers to 


followed four paragraphs which dealt 
with world peace, prohibition, “rob- 
bing the Treasury,” and communism. 
Several questions were asked, a num 
ber asked to read my paper, and many 
admitted misunderstandings with the 
Legion program. 

Henry L. Smith, while President of 
NEA, “The Teacher, the 
Taught, and the Ism” for American 
Legion Monthly of May 1935. NEA 
Journal of November 1938 published 
“United We Stand” by Reuben T. 
Shaw, when he, as NEA President, 
addressed the Legion in National Con 
vention. 


wrote 


These leaders were tolerant 
and understanding. 


Looking at this both as a teacher 
and a Legionnaire, I believe that in 
either capacity I have an equal right 
tc determine what our American Re 
public should be. As a teacher I want 
the youngster to understand his coun 
try and its problems to the end of 
better citizenship. As a Legionnaire 
I want the youngster to love his coun 
try and be a better patriot. Children 
They need to 
be encouraged to ask and the teacher 
should answer as sincerely as possible. 
At the same time, children are inclined 
to the heroic adventure of their his- 
tory and should be inspired to a deep 
admiration and love of their “Land of 


the BRAVE and the FREE.” 


are full of questions. 


Much as our political, social and 
economic welfare needs improvement, 
this progress must NOT be at the ex 
pense of patriotism. William Roscoe 
Thayer wrote in Harper’s Magazine 
(Vol. cxxv-No. 805-4) on Patriotism, 


a sermon that should be reprinted for 
the nation. 
“Patriotism is not an institution like 
the family; rather is it an emotion, a 
passion, the flower of man’s com- 
munal life. . . . Like all other forms 
of devotion, patriotism is not merely 
a fine sentiment nor a noble wish, but 
it manifests itself in service — in serv- 
ice that neither doubts, nor counts the 
cost, nor asks recognition.” Those 
ideas in other words are in the creed 
that the American Legionnaire has 
saturated himself with for over 20 
years. 


Mr. Shaw in his address called at- 
tention to “the Legion as a representa- 
tive organization, that its members 
come from every economic level, from 
every geographic center, entertain all 
points of view religiously and _politi- 
cally, practice all the professions and 
vocations in which the American peo- 
ple engage.” Further he commended 
“the Legion for all that it had done to 
provide better schools for American 
children.” 


every schoolroom in 


A Glorious Record 


The record before and since shows 
the astonishing service that the Legion 
has rendered directly to American 
youth. 

Let me add at this point that, if the 
rest of the country is similar in per- 
formance to the Legion in California, 
cur policy, legislation and choice of 
leaders are all determined in annual 
conventions in a more democratic way 


than in any other organization I know 
about. 


Yes, the American Legion can give 
the country lessons in practical and 
efficient Democracy. The Legion has 
been more consistent in its policy and 
devoted to its ideals than most great 
bodies of citizens. 


When the academic mind was lost 
in vague hopes of world peace, it 
accused the Legion of being war- 
minded in its plea for preparedness. 
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li we had armed, even in an isolation 
manner, the same military elements 
would have been better aware of Hit- 
ler’s plans than the politicians and 
business‘men of the world proved to 
be. There is little doubt that we 
could have prevented the extent of the 
present military debacle. 

Education can stress the evidence 
that the intellect is linked with the 
spirit of man. Much 
theory has neglected the importance 


educational 


of emotions. Education must not only 
think in terms of all the men and of 
the whole man, but PRACTICE in 
accord with that thinking. 


In a Republic all the people must 
determine their greatest wants and 
needs. Education has the sacred duty 
of cultivating and elevating these. 
Education must go to the people. The 
much-bandied word “propaganda” is 
really telling the other fellow to do 
our way. 

Returning to my original plea to my 
fellow-teachers, I quote, “School- 
teachers and Legionnaires have com- 
mon aims and common enemies. Be 
tolerant of our mutual clannishness 
and misunderstanding. We both love 
our country, our children, our Repub- 
lic and our schools. We both hold 
honor dear and we can both look each 
other in the eye.” 

Both the NEA and the American 
Legion have 


been struggling for 


greater membership. Energy and 
money has been spent toward this end 
NOT that either of us wants a pres- 
sure-group or the greater income from 
dues. Rather do we wish all those 
with the same interests and back- 


grounds to be UNITED. 
We know our objectives are right. 
We know our ideals will stand the 


test of time. Belonging to your nat- 


ural group is an expression of patri- 
otism. It isan example of LOYALTY 


which is inherent in patriotism. 


Visual Digest, a praiseworthy magazine 


dedicated to the conservation of human 
vision, is published quarterly by American 
Optometric Association, Suite 407 Kirkpat- 
rick Building, St. Joseph, Missouri; single 
Much of 


the material relates to school children. 


copy 15 cents; per year, 50 cents. 
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DEFENSE STAMPS 


DEFENSE STAMPS IN THE SCHOOLS, THEIR RELATION TO CHILD MORALE 


E. R. Deering, General Supervisor, Siskiyou County Schools, Yreka 


Arr the “Pearl Harbor Inci- 
dent” it was felt by Superintendent 
Mildred Grant and her staff that a 
certain amount of war hysteria would 
develop among the children in the 
schools. 


A plan was immediately launched in 
an effort to overcome hysteria and 
strengthen the morale of the children. 
In setting up the plan the thought was 
always kept in mind that if we all do 
our full part in this war effort, we 


This 


will all have a better morale. 
applies to young and old alike. 


It was finally decided by the Siski- 
you County staff that the general 
supervisor would make a series of 
talks in the schools based on four 
points substantially outlined as fol- 
lows: 


1. Children should be very careful in 
keeping healthy and well. They should 
eat their spinach, drink their milk and get 
plenty of exercise. 


2. Children should keep calm and not 
anticipate horrible things which will never 
happen. Have faith in the military and 
naval units of our nation. 


3. Children should not repeat war rumors. 
An experiment was used to develop and 
emphasize this point. The teacher in each 
group made a simple geometric design on 
a piece of paper. She showed the design 
to a pupil in one of the front seats. After 
looking at the design for ten seconds the 
pupil attempted to draw a duplicate. This 
first pupil then showed his design to the 
person behind him. After ten seconds ob- 
servation the design was removed and the 
second pupil attempted to duplicate the de- 
sign of the first pupil. This was continued 
through five or six pupils and then the 
last design compared with the teacher's 
original. 

This illustrated the point very emphat- 
ically. 


4. An explanation of the purpose of 
defense stamps and bonds and how and 
where to purchase them was the final point 


in the talk. 


In order to illustrate this point a kit was 
used, obtained from the post-office, and 
containing a book and stamp of each de- 


nomination 
contained 


and a $25 bond. The kit 


a. One folder for Postal Savings which takes 
10-cent stamps and holds 25 of them. When 
filled it can be deposited in Postal Savings and 
interest then starts. 


b. One book for 10-cent stamps which has a 
capacity of 50 stamps. This book also can be 
deposited in Postal Savings or held to apply 
toward the purchase of a bond. 


ec. One book for the stamps of the 25-cent 
denomination. When this book is filled it has 
a value of $18.75 which makes it exchangeable 
for a $25 bond. 


d. One book for 50-cent stamps which accu- 
mulates to $37.50 and is exchangeable for a $50 
bond. 


e. One book for $1 stamps which accumulates 
to $75 and exchangeable for a $100 bond. 


f. One book for $5 stamps which has a capa- 
city of $75 and can be exchanged for a $100 
bond. 


g. One $25 bond. 


It was recommended that the children 
direct their efforts toward the purchase of 
10-cent stamps, but the stamps of all de- 
nominations and the bond were shown so 
that the children could know all about the 
program and take the information home. 


It was suggested that where a post-office 
or bank was conveniently located, that the 
children make their purchases direct. In 
other cases the teachers take the money and 
purchase the stamps for later delivery. The 
most successful plan is where the teacher 
supplies herself with a number of 10-cent 
stamps and delivers them immediately to the 
children on application. 

All the points in the program were de 
signed to strengthen the morale of the 
children by causing them to feel that there 
is something which each one can do in 
sharing the responsibility of the war. If the 
child who can afford to buy but one 10- 
cent stamp per month, does so, he must be 
commended for his spirit as well as the child 
who buys more stamps. 


In fact there is a note of Extreme Cau- 
tion in the matter of selling stamps. I{ 
teachers and others lose sight of the spirit 
of the thing in their zeal for selling more 
stamps they will ruin the most important 
feature of the entire program, the strength 
ening of morale. 


Ti results obtained from the program 


are of two types. First, the increased morale 


which is difficult to measure; but it is 
known that the enthusiasm among the chil- 


a 


dren was materially increased and has re- 
mained high. Secondly, the actual increase 
in defense stamps sales which is measurable 
and which has increased materially in Sis- 
kiyou County. It is felt that the results 
cbtained have fully justified the effort and 
the program can be recommended for use 
in other rural counties. 


The Torch of Liberty, by Kummer, is a 
dramatic story of Man's climb to Freedom, 
by an author of international distinction as 


a writer in several fields. Published by 
Winston; price $2. 


AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MEETING OF THE A.A.S.A. 


If you need a realistic, two-fisted 
book about what we're fighting 
for 


look at 


OUR LIFE TODAY 


By Bacon anp Kruc 


If you want to teach high-school 
students to read, right now 


iry 
DEVELOP 
YOUR READING 


By Knicut anp TRAXLER 


If you’d like to know how to 
utilize your home economics 


set-up to the full in wartime 


WE HAVE SOMETHING 
TO SHOW YOU 


at Booth D9 


With Greetings across the 
Country from 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 




























































NEXT YEAR’S DAY 


Harold A. Erne, Counselor, Redlands Junior High School, San Bernardino County 


I, order to prepare young people 
to meet with confidence the necessary 
adjustments which have to be made 
in matriculating from an elementary 
school to a junior high school and 
from a junior high school to a senior 
high school, the Redlands Junior and 
Senior High Schools instituted a Next 
Year's Day, or move-up day, as a 
functional part of their guidance pro- 
This day, a full school day, is 
scheduled each May to give all stu- 
dents in grades 6-11 an opportunity 


grams. 


to become acquainted with their next 
year’s programs, teachers, and sched- 
ule of classes. 

The Redlands schools have accepted 
a challenge by attempting to orient 
new students before a new school year 
actually begins. In order to better 
understand the problem involved, that 
of adjustment, a bit of background in- 
formation is necessary. 

Before such an undertaking, as a 
next year’s day, could become a reality 
in the Redlands schools there had to 
be developed a program of coopera- 
tion between the administrations of 
the junior and senior high schools and 
of the eleven elementary schools feed- 
ing into the union high school district. 
This cooperative program, now in its 
fourth year, has accomplished much 
in assisting to adjust and orient next 
year’s students in the junior and senior 
high schools. 


Redlands High Schools 


The Redlands Junior and Senior 
High Schools are equal in size insofar 
as student enrollment is concerned. 
Each school has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,000 students. 

Approximately 325 students from 
11 elementary schools matriculate to 
Redlands Junior High School each 
fall. Of these 11 elementary schools 
ten schools send 7th grade students 
and one school sends 9th grade stu- 
dents. Two different grade levels and 
corresponding differences in ages are 
thus represented in the new crop of 


students matriculating to the junior 
high school for the first time each 
year. 

A small number of the new stu- 
dents come from one- and two-teacher 
schools while the majority of the new 
students are graduates of elementary 
schools with enrollments varying be- 
tween two hundred and four hundred 
students. 

Thus with the opening of school in 
September we find, in the junior high 
school, an entirely new 7th grade, an 
Sth grade composed of last year’s 7th 
eraders, and a mixed 9th grade com- 
posed of last year’s 8th graders and a 
former elementary school 8th grade 
class. 


Adjustment Problems 


The 
fronted with the problem of adjusting 
approximately 300 former junior high 
school 9th graders matriculating as 
10th grade students. 


senior high school is con- 


In order that such a day, as a next 
year’s day, be scheduled each May 
is imperative that registration in the 
edlands schools, for the next school 
year, be completed before the move- 


it 
R 


up day. This registration in the junior 
and senior high schools takes place 
during the month of February each 
The orientation program in 
registration is prepared by the princi- 


year. 


pals and counselors of each school. 


Inasmuch as preparations for Next 
Year's Day in the junior and ‘senior 
high schools are different in charac- 
ter they willbe described separately. 

The junior high school counselor 
visits the 11 elementary schools on 
occasions before the 
The first visit to each 
elementary school is arranged during 
the month of February. At this time 
mimeographed orientation materials, 


two separate 


move-up day. 


including general information about 
junior high school and course descrip- 
tions of the seventh and ninth grade 
curricula, are presented to the stu- 


dents. The procedure of registering 
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for next year’s courses is fully ex- 
plained to the prospective junior high 
school students and questions about 
junior high life in particular are 
answered. 


A second contact with the elemen- 
tary 6th and 8th grade students is 
made one week before the scheduled 
Next Year’s Day. This second visit 
by the junior high school counselor is 
carefully planned because all informa- 
tion pertaining to the elementary stu- 
cents’ first visit to the junior high 
school is presented at that time. In 
presenting the plans for Next Year’s 
Day the elementary students are in- 
formed that there will be a prelimi- 
nary period for all students, new and 
old, before said students actually begin 
the move-up day. 


It is further explained that large 
posters placed on the walls immedi- 
ately inside the main entrance to each 
junior high school building will direct 
the students to their respective meet- 
ing rooms during the preliminary pe- 
riod. The students are informed that 
during the preliminary period each 
student will be presented with his next 
year’s class program, a special edition 
of the school newspaper, and general 
instructions for the day. 


The elementary school principals 
and teachers concerned with sending 
éth and 8th grade students to the 
junior high school for the day are in- 
vited to spend the day, or part of the 
cay, at the junior high school and 
visit the various classes which interest 
them. 


In addition to the general informa- 
tion presented and _ invitations 
tended the elementary students are 
given a bird’s eye view of junior high 
school curricular and extra-curricular 
activities through the medium of a 
one-reel colored motion picture of the 
school. 


ex- 


Bi senior high school’s prepara- 
tions for Next Year’s Day, although 
not as detailed as those of the junior 
high school, are, nevertheless, just as 
thorough. The senior high school 
counselor distributes all registration 
materials, including course description 





ils 


la’ 


ire 


oh 


lar 
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booklets (listed according to subject 
fields) and registration blanks, to the 
junior high school 9th grade students 
one week before the date set for the 
senior high school registration. Regis- 
tration of next year’s 10th, 11th, and 
i2th grade students, in the senior high 
school, is completed during the month 
of February and all programs and 
class schedules are in readiness for 
Next Year’s Day in May. 


Poster Instructions 


The day before 9th grade students 
move up to the senior high school as 
10th grade students preliminary in- 
structions, in the form of large posters, 
are placed in conspicuous places in the 
junior high school buildings. These 
direct the prospective 
10th graders to their respective meet- 


instructions 


ing places during the preliminary pe- 
riod in the senior high school on Next 
Year's Day. The purpose of the pre- 
liminary period is the same as that 
previously described for the junior 
high school. 

Next Year’s Day is a general move- 
up day for all next year’s students, 
grades 7-12, in the Redlands Union 
High School District. 

The regular class schedule for the 
day, in both the junior and senior high 
schools, is shortened to periods of 30 
minutes in length. The preliminary 
period, designed for general informa- 
tion and program distribution, is im- 
mediately followed by the first 30 
minute class period. Each succeeding 
class period follows half-hourly there- 
after. 

All teachers in both schools care- 
fully prepare outlines of the courses 
they will teach the next school year. 
The prepared outlines include course 
descriptions, subject-matter to be cov- 
cred during the year, course require- 
ments, etc. These course outlines and 
requirements are presented to the stu- 
dents on Next Year’s Day as each fol- 
lows his program of classes. 

Another feature of Next Year's 
Day is the welcoming of new students 
into the student bodies of the respec- 
itve schools the students are attend- 
ing for the first time. The senior 
high school holds its assembly in the 





morning while the junior high school 
ends the day with its assembly pro- 
gram. 

All elementary students and teach- 
ers are requested, in a follow-up pro- 
gram of Next Year’s Day, to present 
their pros and cons of the day as they 
experienced it. Practical suggestions 
received are incorporated in the plans 
for the next Next Year's Day. 

It has been the experience of the 
students, teachers, and of the admin- 
istrations of the Redlands Junior and 
Senior High Schools that everybody 
involved profits by the “next year’s 
Gay” program as instituted. 


Five definite values originate from 
the Redlands School District pro- 
gram, namely : 


1. All students, in grades 6-11, are given 
the opportunity, during the spring semester, 
to become acquainted with their next year's 
programs, teachers and schedule of classes. 


2. Any “fear” of coming to junior high 
school which may exist in the minds of 
grade school students is broken down as a 
result of the counselor’s personal visit to 
the various grade schools and the grade 
school’s pupils actual visit to the junior high 
school on Next Year's Day. 


3. The master schedules, for the junior 
and senior high schools, for the next school 
year are given a thorough test under actual 
working conditions. 
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4. Conflicts in class programming which 
show up on Next Year's Day are corrected 
immediately. 


5. No delay in starting classwork. Actual 
classwork for all students begins on the first 
day of school in September. 


Health Education, a tentative list of vis- 
ual and teaching aids, is a useful 20-page, 
mimeographed bulletin, issued by Dr. Lili 
Heimers, director, visual aids service, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; price 25 cents, cash; stamps not 
accepted. 


Inter-Ameriea 


Hi even Heffernan, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, State of 
California, was requested by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, to accept a position as Field 
Representative for the Inter-American Dem- 
onstration Center Project in the United 
States Office of Education. 

Miss Heffernan has accepted the position. 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent 
ct Public Instruction, has granted her six 
months leave-of-absence, during which time 
she will work under the direction of Dr. 
Studebaker. 


D. C., to prepare her program and familiar- 


She has gone to Washington, 


ize herself with her new work, and will soon 
be located in some Western center where 


she will carry on her new activity. 


---- A NATURAL ---- 
LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


McKee & Harrison 





Let's Talk 2 
Let's Write 2 
Making Words Work 3 
Gaining Skill with Words 3 
5 
6 
7 
8 


grade 


Sharing Experiences 
Communicating Ideas 
Making Meaning Clear 
Expressing Ideas 


in press 
in press 


1941. This outstanding language series has already been 
adopted and most successfully used in thousands of schools. The adop- 
tion, list includes many of the California cities and counties. IS YOUR 


SCHOOL ON THE LIST? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


500 HOWARD STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 








TEACHER RETIREMENT 


PROGRESS REPORT CONCERNING THE WORK OF THE CTA STATE 


COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 


Louise Beyer, Berkeley, Chairman* 


8 sce the meeting of the CTA 
Retirement Committee in Los Angeles 
on December 5, 1941 (see report in 
Sierra News) 
two sub-committees (north and south) 


January Educational 
plans for 
which Mr. Coates has presented fig- 
ures. 


have considered various 


The problems facing the committee 
are complex and many. For example: 


1. Any plan which is financially 
sound and yet makes possible retire- 
ment at 55 years of age or sooner is 
almost prohibitive in cost. However, 
if this age limit is extended too far it 
will work an injustice on the teachers 
of those districts without tenure. 


*Address on Page 1. 


2. Any plan which is evolved must 
(a) permit the accumulation of funds 
so that every teacher not under a 
local plan may receive an adequate 
retirement allowance; (b) it must 
avoid the payment of too large pre- 
miums from teachers under local 
plans; and (c) at the same time it 
must be based on equal contributions 
from the state for all teachers of the 


state. 


3. Any plan which is equitable 
must protect: (1) teachers who have 
entered the service since 1935; (2) 
those who voluntarily elected to take 
advantage of the Annuity Fund (these 
total approximately one-third of the 
entire teaching staff of the state) as 


WHY SO MUCH REMEDIAL READING? 
The demands for remedial reading 


material 
day. From 


have never been so urgent as they are to- 
large schools and small schools, from the 


first grade through high school, teachers are asking for 
something to help the reading cripples—the thousands of 
boys and girls who have not learned to read properly. 
By all means they should be helped; but the permanent 


solution of this problem lies in proper reading instruction 
from the beginning—a series of basic readers that is 
developed to PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR 


REMEDIAL READING. 


If you are interested in forstalling reading hazards and 
preventing reading weaknesses, write for information that 
shows how this is accomplished through the LAIDLAW 


BASIC READERS. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


770 Mission STREET 


San FRANCISCO 
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well as protect (3) the teachers now 
near the retirement age. 


At present, the sub-committees are 
considering the outline of a plan 
which appears to embody most of 
the ideas of the teachers at large, as 
expressed through the discussion- 
groups, personal letters, the state com- 
mittee and sub-committee members. 


The outline is being presented to 
all CTA Sections not for adoption but 


for teacher reactions, constructive 


criticism, and suggestions. Up to the 
present time, the work of the com- 
mittee has dealt with teacher desires 
concerning protection and contribu: 
tions and not with procedures neces- 
sary for the financing of the State 
portion of the cost. 


The entire State Retirement Com- 
mitte will meet in San Francisco 
on February 21 to consider all new 
material and ideas submitted and the 
matter of state costs. 


* * * 


Homemaking 


Experiences in Homemaking, by 
Laitem and Miller, both of Lakewood, Ohio, 
is a commendable new text of over 500 
pages, abundantly illustrated and published 
by Ginn and Company; price $1.80. 


It presents a broad introductory course 
in home economics and develops an appre- 
ciation of wholesome home life. The ap- 
proach is made through the pupils present 
needs and interests. The book may be used 
in: Junior or senior high school. 


The sections on food and clothing are so 
thoroughly developed that they may be used 
in courses where these subjects alone are 
taught. 


Siebert Stephens, principal, West Side 
School, Redding, Shasta County, has ac- 
cepted appointment as district superinten- 
dent, succeeding Frank A. Forderhase, de- 
ceased. 

Stephens, resident of Sutter 
County, was principal of Anderson Gram- 
mar schools for two years prior to going 
to the Redding system eight years ago. 
Graduate of Chico State College and Yuba 
County Junior College, he is past president 
of Redding Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


former 
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The Texthook Outlook 


Numerous enquiries have been made 
concerning the possibility of a shortage of 
book paper. Instances have been reported 
of some school executives who, hearing that 
new textbooks might be hard to procure in 
1942, have had expensive repairs made on 
old books at a cost approaching the price 
of new editions of the same books. 


Schoolmen will be glad to learn that the 
outlook at the present moment appears to 
include no threat of a paper shortage which 
will prevent the manufacture of all new 
textbooks required to meet the needs of the 
United States for the next year. 


This does not mean that no changes will 
occur in the textbook 
changes already have been noted. There is 
a scarcity of bleaching 


situation. Some 


materials which 
means that book papers will not be as white 
as they have been. Rising labor and ma- 
terial costs have resulted in price increases 
of many textbooks. J. R. Tiffany, general 
counsel of Book Manufacturers Institute, 
states that within the past few years the 
cost of making a book has increased at least 
35%; binder’s board has increased 40% in 
the past year, cloth 25% and thread 30%, 
but actual increases in prices of books to 
consumers have not approached anything 
like these figures. 


The wise school executive, even though 
he may feel assurance that he can get new 
books in 1942 to fill all his textbook needs 
will plan to have his textbook appropriations 
increased for the next 12 months to meet 
present and possible additional increases in 
prices. He will not delay too long in order- 
ing what books he needs lest conditions not 
now predictable bring about a less favorable 
picture later in the year. 


Our Ship of State 


Superintendent Charles D. Jones of the 
Baldwin Park (Los Angeles County) Pub- 
lic Schools, makes it a practice to send a 
yearly message to the parents, teachers, and 
pupils of his schools. These Christmas 
messages are always mimeographed on bright 
and vari-colored papers. His 1941 Season's 
Greetings comprises six attractive pages. 


A closing paragraph is worth repeating to 
all of the children of the state. It reads: 


“We shall remember that our ship 
sturdily built, well 
manned, and in command of a steady 


of state 1s 


and wise captain. It may have to 


weather some heavy storms but il 


will come through all right and with 
Old Glory flying. There is no cause 
for dismay in this crisis, if we all do 
our part as best we can.” 


a * K 
Mount Vernon 


Tue CTA state headquarters throughout 
the year receive annual reports of leading 
school systems in California and throughout 
the nation. Many of these yearbooks are 
superlatively fine in format, illustrations, 
typography and content. 


Chronicle of the Public School System, 
Mount Vernon, New York, 1851-1940, is 
a handsome, thick quarto, profusely illus- 
trated and telling 
schools. 


Compiled by Dr. William H. Holmes, 
superintendent 1913-1940, with the assis 
tance of the administrative and teaching 
staff, this praiseworthy pictorial 
depicts a high level of achievement. 


the history of those 


account 


Dr. Holmes is well-known to many Cali- 
fornia educators. Before his retirement he 
was particularly active in the affairs of 
both the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Also, during World War I, he and Elmer 


1867 





OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 


A one-semester course in social problems, distinctive 
because it leads beginning students naturally into an 
understanding of social problems by connecting these 
problems with the conditions that produce them. 


Part I considers changing conditions. 
their manifestations— as in occupational readjustments, 
personal and social conflicts, and problems of economic 
welfare. Part III suggests how we might harness these 
forces in the interest of a better society. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 


Publishers of Textbooks 


for Seventy-Five Years 
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Cave, former Superintendent of Schools of 
Vallejo, were fellow-officers and occupied 
the same desk in France as members of the 
Military Education Division of the United 
States Army. 


College Board, 
41st annual report of the executive secre- 
tary, is published by the Board at 431 West 
117th Street, New York City; price 25 
cents. 


INCOME TAX LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


—OR FOR ANY OTHER GOOD PURPOSE 


$50. to $1,000. No Co-signers. 
Cost $6. per $100. borrowed 


— ALSO — 


*« LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 
* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 

*« MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
* UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 


Entrance Examination 








Service Card $1 annually 


Teacher Associates, Juc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 
Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


220 Montgomery St. ®@ DOuglas 0720 
San Francisco 
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STATE COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Part II shows 


SAN FRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 








CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR LATER 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — El Centro: 
Washington, McKinley; Heber. 

Inyo County— Lone Pine Elementary, 
Owens Valley Union High. 

Los Angeles County — Azusa, Artesia, 
Baldwin Park, Bellflower City, Bloomfield, 
Burbank: Burroughs Junior High, Muir 
Junior High, Emerson, Lincoln, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Edison; Clearwater Elementary, 
Compton Secondary District: Clearwater 
Junior High; Culver City, Duarte, East 
Whittier, El Monte Union High, Garvey, 
Glendale: Balboa, Cerritos, Columbus, Edi- 
son, Field, Keppel, La Crescenta, Lincoln, 
Magnolia, Mann, Marshall, Montrose, Ver- 
cugo Woodlands, Roosevelt Junior High; 
Hawthorne: Fifth Street, Washington, 
York, Hermosa Beach, Inglewood: Oak, 
Warren Lane; Jefferson, La Verne City, La 
Verne Heights, Lawndale: South; Little 
Lake, Long Beach: Columbia Junior High, 
Franklin Junior High, Hamilton Junior 
High, Special Music, Special Home, Ava- 
lon, Burbank, Burnett, Edison, Fremont, 
Grant, Lincoln, Horace Mann, McKinley, 
Naples, Roosevelt, Signal Hill, Robert L. 
Stevenson, J. G. Whittier, Frances E. Wil- 
lard; Montebello: Bell Gardens Junior 
High, Vail; Perry, Pomona: Washington; 
Redondo Elementary, Rivera, Santa Monica: 
Franklin, Grant, McKinley, Washington, 
Lincoln Junior High; Saugus, Spadra, Whit- 
tier Elementary, Willowbrook. 


Wilson, 








BEHAVE YOURSELF! 








institutions. 





Chicago 





e 1942 TEXTS e 


IF YOU PLEASE! 


Allen Briggs: A new etiquette book by the authors of that best-seller, 


MODERN-LIFE SCIENCE 


Carleton-Williams: A new high school physical science text, the units 
of which have been tested and perfected by actual classroom use. 


LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 


Quinn-Repke: A new high school sociology text presenting a back- 
ground of social principles and organized around present-day social 
Contains over 150 illustrations. 


Write for additional information 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 


Orange County — Brea Elementary, 
Costa Mesa, Cypress, El Modena, El Toro, 
Huntington Beach Union High, Laguna 
Unified, Olive, Placentia: Chapman, Brad- 
ford, High School; Santa Ana: Elementary 
Schools, Willard Junior High, Lathrop Ju- 
nior High, High School, Administration, 
Adult Education; Villa Park. 

Riverside County—*Alamos, Alvord, 
Banning Elementary, Beaumont: Wellwood; 
Cabazon, Coachella Union High, Corona 
City, *Cottonwood, *Edom, Elsinore Union 
High, *Hamilton, Hemet Junior High, 
*Hyatt, Indio, Jurupa, *March Field, Mec- 
ca, *Menifee, Moreno, Palo Verde Valley: 
Primary; Riverside City: Chemawa Junior 
High; Romoland, *San Ignacio, San Jacinto 
City, Temecula, Union Joint, *Valley Cen- 
ter, Val Verde, *Wildomar, Winchester, 
Thermal. 

San Bernardino County — Barstow Union 
High, Big Bear Lake, Bloomington, *Camp 
Baldy, Del Rosa, *Fawnskin, Highland, 
*Ludlow, Needles District, Ontario City, 
Rialto, San Salvador, Victor Valley Union 
High School, Yermo. 

San Diego County — Grossmont High, 
Lakeside, *Pine Valley, San Diego City: 
Snyder Continuation High, Point Loma Ju- 
nior High, Kearney Junior-Senior High, 
Dana Junior High, Adams, Balboa, Bay 
Park, Birney, Brooklyn, Burbank, Cabrillo, 
Central, Chollas, Edison, Emerson, Encanto, 
Euclid, Florence, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Hamilton, Jackson, La Jolla, Lincoln, Logan, 












$1.40 list 


$2.20 list 


$1.80 list 


New York 
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Lowell, Mission Beach, Muir, Ocean View, 
Rest Haven, Sherman, Stockton, Sunshine, 
Valley View, Washington, Curriculum, Kit 
Carson. 


Santa Barbara County— Lompoc High, 
Orcutt. 


Ventura County — Nordhoff Elementary, 
Oxnard: Ramona, Woodrow Wilson, Roose- 
velt; Santa Paula: McKevett; Somis, Ven- 
tura: May Henning, Lincoln; Ventura Ju- 
nior College. 


Bay Section 


Solano County Entirely 100% — Allen- 
dale, Benicia Elementary, Brown Valley, 
Canright, Center, Collinsville, Cooper, Cres- 
cent Island, Crystal, Currey, Dixon, Dover, 
Elmira, Fairfield, Falls, Flosden, Gomer, 
Grant, Green Valley, Liberty, Main Prairie, 
Oakdale, Olive, Owen, Peaceful Glen, 
Pleasants Valley, Rhine, Rio Vista Elemen- 
tary, Rockville, Ryer, Silveyville, Suisun, 
Tolenas, Tremont, Union, Vaca Valley 
Union Elementary, Willow Spring, Wolf- 
skill, Armijo Union High at Fairrfield, Be- 
nicia Unified High, Dixon Union High, Rio 
Vista Union High, and Vacaville Union 
High. 

San Francisco — Jefferson, McKinley and 
Twin Peaks Elementary Schools. 


Oakland — Luther Burbank, Chas. Burck- 
halter, Anthony Chabot, Clawson, Cleve- 
land, Crocker Highlands, Detention Home, 
Edison, Glenview, Hawthorne, Lakeview, 
Lazear, Horace Mann, Manzanita, Maxwell 
Park, Melrose, Montclair, Parker, Peralta, 
Rockridge, Elisabeth Sherman, John Swett, 
Toler Heights and Washington Elementary 
Schools, and Bret Harte Junior High. 


Contra Costa County — Alamo, Cowell, 
Highland, Knightsen, Lafayette, Pleasant 
Hill, Rodeo, San Ramon, Stagg Manor and 
‘Tassajara. 

Richmond — Harding, Kensington, Lin- 
coln, Nystrom, Peres, Pullman, Stege, 
Washington, Woodrow Wilson and El Cer- 
rito Junior-Senior High. 

Lake County— Cache Creek and East 
Lake. 

Marin County — Kentfield, Fairfax, Sau- 
salito Elementary, and at San Anselmo: 
Yolansdale, Red Hill and Sir Francis Drake. 

San Joaquin County — Collegeville, 
French Camp, Rustic and Escalon Union 
High. 

Stockton — August, Bungalow, Luther 
Burbank, Elmwood, Franklin, Grant, Haz- 
elton, Junior Trade, Lafayette, Lincoln, Me- 
Kinley, Monroe, Roosevelt, Victory, Weber 
and Woodrow Wilson Elementary Schools, 
Stockton High School, Schneider Vocational 
and Edison High School. 

San Mateo County — Alpine, Bayshore, 
Belmont, Brisbane, all of Burlingame Ele- 
mentary (McKinley, Washington, Pershing, 
Roosevelt, Coolidge and Hoover), Greers- 
burg. Higgins, Hillsborough, Jefferson Dis- 
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trict at Daly City the following (Wood- 
row Wilson, Crocker, Thornton, Jefferson 
and Jefferson Annex), Bell, La Honda and 
Seaside at La Vista Union, Millbrae Pri- 
mary and Intermediate, Lomita Park, Mir- 
amar, Pescadero, Pigeon Point, Pilarcitos, 
Pomponio, Portola, Purisima, Ravenswood, 
all of Redwood City Elementary (McKin- 
ley, John Gill, Central, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton and Garfield), Edgemont and North- 
brae at San Bruno, the following at San 
Mateo (Baywood, Beresford, Borel, Hay- 
ward Park, Lawrence, Peninsular Avenue, 
San Mateo Park and Turnbull), San Pedro, 
‘Tunis, Martin Primary at South San Fran- 
cisco, Half Moon Bay Union High and 
Pescadero High. 


Santa Clara County — Eliot, Jordan, 
Severance and Wheeler Elementary at Gil- 
roy, Gilroy Union High and San Ysidro. 





Sonoma County — Bay, Bliss, Daniels, 
Dunham, Grant, Hall, Horicon, Monroe, 
Mt. Vernon, Lone Redwood, Payran and 
Santa Rosa Junior College. Lincoln and 
McKinley at Petaluma. 


Stanislaus County — Belpassi, Bonita, 


Cole, Gratton, Hickman, Lowell, McHenry, 
East Side Primary at Oakdale, Northmead 
at Patterson, Roselawn, Salida, Stoddard, 
Tegner, Waterford, and Lowell and Haw- 
thorne at Turlock.—E. G. Gridley, Bay 


Secretary. 


Central Section 


Fresno City —Jane Addams, John Bur- 
roughs, Morris E. Dailey, Emerson, Benja- 
min Franklin, John C. Fremont, Heaton, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lowell, Par- 
ental, Rowell, Teilman, Webster, Winchell. 


Frésno County — Elementary Schools: 
Bullard, Canal, Clay Joint, Coalinga, Fow- 
ler, Granville, Gray Colony, Harrison Joint, 
Horace Mann, Iowa, Jefferson. Kingsburg 
Joint Union: Washington, Roosevelt. Kut- 
ner Colony, Mendota, Magnolia, Malaga, 
Millerton, Northfork Union, Nees Colony, 
Pollasky, Prairie, Redbanks, Roeding, Rose- 
dale. Sanger: Taft, Harding, Wilson. 
Selma: Garfield, Roosevelt, Washington. 
Sunset, Temperance, Walnut, Navalencia 
Union, Wahtoke, Riverview, Reedley-Smith 
Mountain, Orange Cove. Reedley Joint: 
Lincoln, Washington. High Schools: Fow- 
ler Union, Kingsburg Joint Union, Parlier 
Union, Tranquillity Union, Washington 
Union, Kerman Union, Coalinga Union, 
Coalinga Junior High, Coalinga Extension 
Center, Sanger Union. —H. W. Kelly, 
Bakersfield. 


Merced County — Applegate 1, Arundel 
3, Barfield 1, Buhach 1, Clay 3, Cressey 2, 


(Please turn to Page 42) 


















































































AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 


AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 






There is more than beauty to this masterpiece among all classroom 








furniture—the American Universal desk-seat. Its features include 


many important improvements in sight-conservation, posture and 


comfort. We have tried to make both the American Universal and 


American Envoy lines as modern as today’s educational Me, 


ideals. Many educators believe we have succeeded. You % 


are invited to inspect these lines at your convenience. at J 


American Seating Company 





207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 


6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 





Today’s Customer 


An Important New Ginn Text 


§ eLUING to Today's Customer, by 
Kneeland, Bernard and Tallman, is a hand- 
some new Ginn and Company book, a 
fresh, effective course in salesmanship. 


Each year in normal times thousands and 
thousands of high school graduates pour 
into the selling field. That schools are 
increasingly recognizing the importance of 


expert training in this field is indicated by 
the recent large jump in enrollments for 
classes in distributive education. 


This splendid new text presents a wealth 
of excellent “how to do it’ information 
combined with sound background material 
for intelligent self-development in sales ac- 
tivity. Price $1.76. 


F. A. Rice is Pacific Coast Manager for 
Ginn and Company with offices at 45 Sec 
ond Street, San Francisco. 
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Dos Palos 16, El Capitan 1, Gustine Union 
12, Jordan 2, Livingston 16, Lone Tree 1, 
Los Banos Union 24, Merquin Union 6, 
Pioneer 3, Riverside 2, Rotterdam 1, Rus- 
sell 1, Savana 1, Sunset 1, Volta 2, Number 
following each school indicates number of 
teachers. —C. S. Weaver, Merced. 


Tulare County — Alpaugh Unified; Bliss; 
Chatham; Cutler; Dinuba: Washington, 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jefferson; East Orosi; 
Elbow; Elderwood; Exeter: Lincoln; Han- 
by; Ivanhoe; Kaweah; Kings River; Lemon 
Cove; Linder; Lindsay: Washington, Jef- 
ferson; Locust Grove; Lovell; Manzanillo: 
Monson; Oakdale; Oak Grove; Oakland 
Colony; Orange; Orosi; Paloma; Pixley; Por- 
terville: Belleview, Olive Street, Roche Ave- 
nue, Wine Street, Doyle Colony; Prairie 
Center; Rockford; Saucelito; Springville; St 
Johns; Stone Corral; Strathmore Union: 
Sultana; Sunnyside; Terra Bella; Tulare 
Cherry Avenue, Central, Roosevelt, Wilson: 
Venice; Vincent; Vincent Emergency; Visa- 
la: Carrie Barnett, Conyer Street, High- 
land, Highway, Sierra Vista, Washington, 
Webster; Waukena; Welcome; Woodlake: 
Yettem; Exeter Union High; Orosi Union 
High; Strathmore Union High; Woodlake 
Union High.— John G. Terry, Assistant 


Superintendent. 


Taft — Conley, Jefferson, Lincoln, Taft 
Heights. — Mrs. Edna R. McGuire, sec.- 
treas., Taft City Division, CTA Central 


Section. 


Kings County — Corcoran Union High, 
Lemoore High, Armona Union, Crescent, 
Dallas, Eucalyptus, Eureka, Frazer; Han- 
ford: Hamilton, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Hard- 
wick, Island, Kings River, Lemoore Union, 
Kettleman City, Kings Co. Sup’t of Schools 
office. — Eleanor McBride, Deputy Sup't of 
Schools, Kings County. 


Northern Section 


Amador County —-Ione High School. - 
Wallace A. Wilson, County Superintendent. 


Chico City — The following elementary 
schools: Bidwell, Central, Chapman, Citrus 
Avenue, Linden, Oakdale, Paradise, Rose- 


CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U.S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, 
with short hours and pleasant work. 

America’s gigantic war effort has necessitated 
the rapid expansion of Federal agencies. Con- 
sequently, thousands (more than ever before) 
of men and women are being hired each month 
through Civil Service examinations. 

Prepare NOW! 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H225, Rochester, N.Y., for free thirty- 
two-page book with list of positions for teachers. 
You will get full particulars telling what to do 
to get appointment. 














dale, Salem. All special teachers in the city. 
-—F. F. Martin, Superintendent. 


Nevada County — Bear River, Birchville, 
Blue Tent, Chicago Park, Clear Creek, Flor- 
iston, Hennessy School, Grass Valley; Hen- 
nessy School, Primary Department, Grass 
Valley; Grant School, Grass Valley; Wash- 
ington School, Grass Valley; Indian Springs; 
Lime Kiln, Mariposa, Meadow Lake High 
School, Nevada City Elementary, Nevada 
City High School, North Bloomfield, North 
San Juan, Oakland, Rough and Ready, 
Truckee, Union Hill, Washington, Wolf. 
-—- Walter A. Carlson, County Superintend- 
ent, Nevada City. 


El Dorado County — Elementary Schools: 
Blair's, Camino, Canyon, Carson Creek, 
Cold Springs, Coon Hollow, Fairplay, 
French Creek, Green Valley, Greenwood, 
Indian Diggings, Lake Valley, Latrobe, 
Mount Auhum, Oak Hill, Placerville, 
Smith's Flat, Spanish Dry Diggings, Spring: 
vale, Summit, Tennessee, Union, Willow, 
Silver Fork, Berry's Mill; El Dorado High 
School. 


Placer County—Lincoln Union Elemen- 
tary School, Karl O. Bayless, principal. This 
school has been 100% in CTA member- 
ship for 17 consecutive years. Worthy of 


special notice.—E. P. Mapes, Northern 


Section Secretary, Willows. 
Tehama — Red Bluff Elementary School. 


Glenn County — Orland Joint Elemen- 
tary, Charles K. Price, district superintend- 
ent and principal. This is the 15th con- 
secutive year that this school has had a 
100% membership. 
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Sacramento 


Elemen- 
tary, Bates Joint Union, Del Paso Heights, 


County — Arden 


Elder Creek, Enterprise, Excelsior, Fair 
Oaks, Fruit Ridge, Galt, Jefferson, Lisbon, 
Ney, Pacific, Rhoads, Rio Linda Union, 
Roberts, Robla, South Sacramento, Sutter, 
Walnut Grove. Grant Union High School. 
—E. P. Mapes, Willows. 


* * * 


Dwight Bentel, head of the department 
of journalism, San Jose State College, was 
the photographer for the series of beautiful 
illustrations in For These Our Children, a 
brochure of San Jose School Department, 
from which several plates have been and 
are being utilized in this magazine; cover 
plate, January issue, was by Mr. Bentel. 


* * * 


Women’s Luncheon 


ge AY AREA Council Administrative 
Women in Education have completed plans 
for their National Luncheon, a gala, color- 
ful affair with the Latin-American influence 
in music, favors and flowers. The speaker 
will be a well-known national figure. 

The committee depends on California 
Women in Education to make this affair a 
success and to have 300 guests present. 
Make plans to come and to bring your 
friends. 

This outstanding luncheon will be on 
Tuesday, February 24. at 12:30 p.m. at 
Western Womens Club, Sutter and Mason 
Streets, San Francisco. Tickets, $1.65; 
make reservations with Mary J. Sweeney, 
118 26th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WARTIME MOBILIZATION 


i) aes States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
has mobilized Education for an all-out 
wartime effort by creating a Wartime 
Commission of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, states that the object 
of the Commission is: 1. to facilitate 
the adjustment of educational agencies 
to war needs; 2. to inform the Gov- 
ernment agencies directly responsible 
for the war effort concerning the serv- 
ices schools and colleges can render, 
and 3. to determine the possible ef- 
fects upon schools and colleges of pro- 
posed policies and programs of these 
Government agencies. 


Dr. Studebaker declares, “Just as we 
are all confident of the ultimate vic- 
tory for freedom, I have an unalter- 
able faith in the ability and disposi- 
tion of American educators to bind 
themselves together in a solid and un- 
yielding phalanx of resistance against 
the forces of evil and in the kind of 
complete cooperation that will event- 
ually enable righteousness and peace 
to reign once more in this troubled 
world.” 

“This bold, statesman-like, and pa- 
triotic action to unify the educational 
forces deserves and must have the 
support of us all,” declares Francis S. 
Chase, executive secretary, Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond, 
who is a member of the Commission. 
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BEGINNING TEACHER 


Fred A. Boyer, Assistant Superintendent, Coronado Unified School District, 
San Diego County 


q AM a beginning teacher. I have 
just completed my years of training 
and have my teaching credential. I 
am full of enthusiasm and wonderfully 
conceived plans, or I may be just one 
of those individuals who is looking for 
a job, not a challenge. 


The training schools have literally 
stuffed me with fine theory, philoso- 
phy and Utopian ways of imparting 
knowledge. I have had small groups 
and lots of assistance. 


Now I am thrust upon my own. It 
isn’t done in just the way I was 
taught. What a shock it is to me. 


About all I have left is common, 
good sense, initiative and self-determi- 
nation — which I have heard admin- 
istrators call personality, and the boys 
about town speak of as “oomph.” The 
very conservative old-timers still call 
this “something” a natural-born teach- 
er. With the average administrator, 
this constitutes a 
teacher. 


good beginning 


What I Want 


I don’t want to be afraid of my 
administrators. I want to be able to 
talk to them freely about my prob- 
lems. I want them to give me full, 
frank and positive help. I don’t want 
a moody weather-vane as a counselor 
— one who is so unsure and insecure 
in his own philosophy of education 
and with the community that he is 
pushed about by every wind of gos- 
sip or criticism that wafts into his 
window. This makes me jittery and 
feel insecure. 


I want an administrator who knows 
his job; one who can talk without 
talking down to me; a man I have 
confidence in and can be loyal to be- 
cause I feel he is right in his planning 
and counseling. I don’t want him to 
do all my planning and executing; I 
want him to be able to go over my 


plans with me and understand them. 


As a beginning teacher, I ask to be 
allowed to work out my own educa- 
tional philosophy; that I be given the 
best equipment and conditions for my 
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work; that I have sympathetic guid- 
ance. If I have the “spark,” I will 
grow in my profession. 

If I don’t have it and am just a 
job-holder until turn of events, may I 
be told kindly to seek other vocations 
_.. this for my own sake and for the 
future boys and girls. 

If I am sincere and honest, teaching 
is one of the noblest professions of 


man. 





Put your 


Expenses 


on 


a Wartime 


WITH THE 





EAPEN 


Footing 


MONTHLY 


oe 


RECORD 


A new service feature for our 
personal checking account cus- 
tomers . . . designed to help 
keep the information needed 
for compiling Individual Income 
Taxes and controlling expenses. 


The “Monthly Expense Record” 
is a printed sheet now being 
enclosed with our monthly 
checking account statements, 
which, when used in combina- 


Many Offices Serving 
Northern California 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 








tion with your check book stubs 
and cancelled checks, gives you 
a simple record of your Income 
and Expenses. 


Ask for a sample sheet of the 
“Monthly Expense Record” at 
any American Trust Company 
office. It can be used for re- 


viewing past receipts and dis- 
bursements as well as in con- 
trolling this year’s expenses. 
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In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


Mrs. Lou H. Francis, age 70, widow of 
John H. Francis, former superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools. Long prominent 
in Los Angeles educational and philan- 
thropic circles, she was one of the organ- 
izers of Canfield Memorial Home for Girls, 
in behalf of which she was active until her 
death. She also was a former president of 


Soroptomist Club and vice-president of 


Ebell Club. 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 








NEW FEATURES FOR 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Gel. 5-May 21, 1942 


The Spring Semester of this Thursday 
broadcast 
over Mutual-Don Lee Network, 11:00 


morning music - enjoyment 


to 11:30, offers many new programs 
of interest to all . . . folklore music, 
Shakespearian music, descriptive music. 
Also the sources of America’s music, 
and the exotic melodies and rhythms 
of Central and South America. 


As usual, these broadcasts will be 
closely allied with the popular Standard 
Symphony Hour, broadcast Thursday 
evenings, 8:00 to 9:00. 


FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL is 
available to any accredited Pacific Coast 
teacher, and to adult listening-group 
leaders who use it in conjunction with 
group-listening to the broadcast. For 
Request Cards write Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush St., San Francisco. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





Mrs. Etha Sproul Garlick, age 90, pioneer 
Californian, was born in Massachusetts and 
in 1858 came by clipper ship around the 
Horn to San Francisco. In 1873 she mar- 
ried the late J. P. Garlick, an early superin- 
tendent of Alameda County Schools and at 
one time principal of Lincoln School, 


Oakland. 


Girls High School and San Francisco 
were saddened by the passing of Natalie 
E. Roth on January 4, 1942. Many hun- 
dreds of graduates will remember her as a 
fine cultured teacher of English and as a 
friend, interested in their welfare and 
progress, loyal to them and to their school. 
Herself a graduate of Girls High School 
and University of California, practically her 
whole professional career was identified 
with this high school, where she taught 
from 1904 until her retirement in 1940. 
Active in Girls High School Alumnae As- 
sociation, she devoted much time to philan- 
thropic work in the school and in the com- 
munity. 


Obituary notice concerning E. Raymond 
Root of Burbank, Los Angeles County, ap- 
in December 1941 issue of this 
A special committee 
comprising Grace E. Harper, president, Bur- 
bank City Teachers Harry 
Smallenburg, president, Administrators 
Club; Wayne W. Bohn, Fern Warner and 
Ethel B. Dennis, drew up a beautiful series 
of unanimously adopted resolutions honor- 
He faithfully served Bur- 
bank city school system for 18 years, one 


peared 
magazine, page 43. 


Association; 


ing his memory. 


as a teacher in the elementary schools, five 
as coach of athletics and mathematics in- 
structor in John Muir Junior High School, 
three as director of research and principal 
of Lincoln Elementary School, two as prin- 
cipal of John Burroughs Junior High School, 
and seven as principal of Burbank Senior 


High School. 


The recent death of Walter C. Schlein 
has been a great loss to Fresno’s school sys- 
tem and community. He was born in Eldo- 
rado County and since 1913 had been in 
the Fresno schools. Before coming here, he 
taught for several years in San Benito 
At the time of his death, he was 


principal of Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School. 


County. 


As a tribute to him, a part of the new 
school site has been designated as Walter 
C. Schlein Park. This will be shut off from 
the buildings and other grounds by a retain- 
ing-wall and will be for use of the public 
during summer vacations, Saturdays and 
This park commemorates the 
school and community services of a fine 
man. — Ernestine Hough, Fresno. 


Sundays. 


Frank A. Forderhase, for over 29 years 
in charge of Redding elementary schools, 
died January 4, in San Francisco. He took 
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charge of the Redding schools in 1912 and 
1941 had been re-elected for another four- 
year term. Members of the Elks Lodge, 
he was prominent in many local activities. 


He was quiet, retiring, and devoted to 
his calling. He saw his school system in- 
crease in size threefold and in recent years 
was pressed to keep pace with the growth 
of classes. 


Arts and Crafts 


© uvmer session at California College 
of Arts and Crafts will offer a diversified 
curriculum in the fine and applied arts, as 
well as courses specifically designed for art 
teachers and supervisors. Both under-grad- 
uate and graduate courses will be included 
in the program. 

Hudson B. Roysher, of University of 
Southern California, will instruct in indus- 
trial design and art metal; Suzanne Scheurer, 
of College of the Pacific, will instruct in 
lithography; and Glenn A. Wessels, of 
Washington State College, will instruct in 
painter's craft and landscape composition. 
These guest instructors will supplement the 
regular faculty of the College. 


Children Who Work on the Nation’s 
Crops, By Gertrude Folks Zimand, a 20- 
page, illustrated bulletin issued by National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, deals with employ- 
ment of children in industrialized agricul- 
ture. It relates to a bill now before Con- 
gress (S. 2057) bringing the employment 
of children in agriculture away from their 
home farms under the child-labor provisions 
of the Federal Wage and Hours Act. Single 
copies free; up to 25 copies, 10 cents each. 


Dawn 


Lois Rummerfield, Age 12, Lincoln School, 
Alameda; Alice Hamilton, Teacher 


% OFT winds are sighing in the east 
With fluffy clouds cascading; 

The veil of night, with shadowy crest 
Into the dawn is fading. 


The morning mist and starry dew, 
Like precious jewels shining 

Become the soft, sweet bath of morn 
And cast off all repining. 


A streak of red! A flash of light! 
We greet the sun, new-born. 

Risen from his golden bed 
He brings the joy of morn. 
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Code of Ethies 


(Continued from Page 10) 


basis for a sound, constructive edi- 
torial policy in the years to come. 
Functional experience and democratic 
participation in student life will surely 
dictate additions, but if not a single 
line is added, “ethics” in the East 
Bakersfield High School news room 
is now an understandable, practical 
term, the meaning and import of 
which will not, we hope, be shed with 
the cap and gown. 


Accelerated Program 


At University of Southern California, 


Los Angeles 


Aavoption of an accelerated educa- 
tional program at University of Southern 
California to meet war conditions, enabling 
students to complete the regular University 
curriculum in three years or less instead of 
four, is announced by President Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid. 


“The accelerated program is optional to 
the student,” said Dr. von KleinSmid. “It 
is one of intensification rather than a con- 
densed plan and is designed to provide 
trained men and women for the national 
war effort, civilian defense, and for de- 
fense industries in as reasonably short a 
time as possible. 


“The same accredited standards for de- 
grees will be maintained. 
trance requirements will remain unchanged. 


Likewise, en- 


“To aid in fulfilling the urgent need for 
professional training, the three-term plan 
gives the average 18-year-old high school 
graduate an opportunity to complete his 
pre-medical, pre-dental, or pre-legal work 


by his 20th birthday.” 


The program oi the Summer School of 
former years will be continued as an in- 
tegral part of the new summer term. 


* * * 


Opinion Conflict and School Support, by 
Dr. Frederick T. Rope, a book of 172 
pages, is issued by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, price $2. This modern and 
scholarly monograph shows how to adapt 
for public school use the technics of opinion 
polling. Dr. Rope’s work is a truly impor- 
tant contribution to school administration. 


W. A. Hamman, head of the speech de- 
partment, San Diego High School, wrote a 
commemorative statement in honor of the 
American Bill of Rights 150th anniversary, 
celebrating the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

His inspiring statement was published in 
pamphlet form and distributed to the high 
school’s 3,300 students and also read by the 
author in two ceremonial assemblies there 
celebrating Bill of Rights Day, December 
15, 1941. A copy has been framed and 
will hang on the walls of the library as a 
memorial of the school’s celebration of this 
great day in American history. 


* * * 


Measurement and Evaluation in the Ele- 
mentary School, by Green, Jorgensen and 
Gerberich, a comprehensive treatise, 639 
pages with illustrations and charts, excel- 
lently presents the general background, the 
various categories of tests and subject fields, 
statistical methods and a general summary. 
It is a thorough revision of Greene and 
Jorgensen’s earlier, widely-used text and is 
published by Longmans, Green & Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City; price 
$3.75. 


The Elementary School 


Tory and Practice in the Elemen- 
tary School, by W. A. Saucier, professor of 
education, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
a fine big book of 545 pages, published by 
Macmillan, is a text for courses in methods 
of teaching in the elementary schools. 

It presents basic concepts of teaching and 
learning and also the practical application 
of these concepts to the teaching of the 
several elementary subjects. The book is 
marked by continuous fusion of theory and 
practice. 

Professor Saucier has done a comprehen- 
sive work in this text. Admirably arranged 
and attractively illustrated; price $3.25. 


* * * 


The Amazon 


Two Thousand Miles Up The Amazon, 
by Frances Norene Ahl, an_ illustrated 
travel-book of 250 pages, is by an inter- 
nationally known California school-woman, 
teacher in the Glendale Senior High School. 

An experienced traveler, she has already 
produced books of high spirited adventure 
and observation. Her admirable book is a 
storehouse of authentic, up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning Brazil’s vast hinterland and 
the world’s greatest river system. 

Issued by Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston; price $2. 
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Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in temperature- 
controlled vats, to enhance its creaminess! The 
lotion-aging tank is one of several scientific de- 
vices used to help make Hinds extra-creamy, 
extra-softening for chapped, flaky-dry skin. 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use Hinds 
regularly to help guard the smooth, well- 
groomed look that chalk dust, hard water, 
harsh cleansers steal from hands. 
ralggpontes PEOPLE like Hinds 50¢ 

size, convenient for desk drawer or 
locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At toilet 
goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! Write 
Dept. TS-2, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Visit the Lehn & 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream made! 


GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 





HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


















EDUCATION FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Burbank City Schools, Dr. Buel F. Enyeart, superintendent, issued an attractive bulletin, now in its 10th volume. A 


recent, richly-illustrated issue features and interprets many phases of the Burbank program. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. 


Enyeart we are privileged to bring to the attention of California school-people the following group of illustrations; another 


group will appear in a later issue of this magazine—Ed. 





Education for a strong America demands continuous adult 
training in every field. Here is a class in physical educa- 


tion for women 


A strong America demands experiences in cooperative 
living. Broad understandings and an appreciation of the 


problems of world trade are developed through group 


discussions 





Training in the various trades develops competent workers. 


Here are shown students in the printing trades 


A Boy and His Ming 


A Review by Mabel F. Rice, Instructor in 
Children’s Literature, Whittier College 


A NEW and exceedingly timely children’s 
book which should be particularly useful in 
the present emergency is Adrienne Stone's 
A Boy And His King. 

Here is a Hawaiian tale with a new twist. 
Perhaps sometimes you had wondered about 
ukuleles, whether they were invented or just 
grew to become one of civilization’s minor 
afflictions. This story tells all and in a 
way which creates a new interest in the 
instrument itself and in the Islands now of 


first page importance in the news of the 
world. 

The author, now a high school teacher 
in California, was for some years a Hono- 
The book reflects 
the feeling of authenticity which is a first 
requirement of a junior book. Put it on 
your browsing table or read it aloud to the 
children. If they have ukuleles at home 
let them bring them to school for a little 
strumming on an instrument which has sud- 
denly acquired new interest and new dig- 
nity. 

For your money's worth, A Boy And His 
King has a book-mate. Fortuna, A Mexican 
Burro, is a pleasant little story with a novel 
ending. The faithful burro, sold down the 


lulu newspaper woman. 


Here a group of realtors seek added knowledge in their 
profession through group study 


river by his master for pieces of silver, never 
does get to like the American boy who is 
his new owner. But the reader doesn’t care. 
—Granada Press, 672 South Lafayette Park 
Place, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


‘ & & 


Defense of the Western Hemisphere, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, is one of 
their Unit Studies in American Problems, 
72 pages, illustrated, price 60 cents. 

Other pamphlets in this series cover taxes, 
civil service, democracy, and housing. Ginn 
is bringing out this timely series under direc- 
tion of North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 
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School of Forestry 


Miounr Shasta School of Forestry, In- 
formation Bulletin 1942, is a mimeographed 
brochure issued by Mount Shasta High 
School, Arthur C. Hearn, principal. The 
course is a two-year technical institute pro- 
gram organized on the junior college level. 


NYA has established a resident center 
where youths who qualify may earn their 
living expenses by performing work in for- 
estry and related fields under U. S. Forest 
Service supervision while attending school. 
Furthermore, the students become well-qual- 
ified to accept positions in forestry and lum- 
bering during the summer and after grad- 
uation from the school. 


This type of educational program has been 
lauded for its success in two fields of edu- 
cation. First, forestry-minded students of 
university calibre may well spend a year 
or two gaining practical field experience in 
forestry, of inestimable value later in their 
college careers. At the same time, they are 
afforded an early opportunity to find them- 
selves, to determine whether forestry was a 
wise choice of occupation, before precious 
years are lost. Those who desire may make 


up high school deficiencies. Secondly, the 




















carrying The Alice and 
Jerry Basic Reading 
Program into the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades 
continues the teaching 
of reading at these levels 
with... 





ROW, PETERSON & CO., EvANsTON, ILL. . . New York . 


The Alice and ferry 
Jutermediate 


program offers unexcelled terminal training 
leading directly to job placement. 


Dr. Jere E. Hurley is district superintendent 
of Siskiyou Joint Union High Schools with 
headquarters at Yreka. The Mount Shasta 
School of Forestry is a part of this organiza- 
tion; Herbert A. Thomas is director. 


COMING 


February 3 — Sidney Lanier Recognition 
Day; national observance. 


February 4— National Social Hygiene 
Day; 6th annual observance, auspices Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


February 8-15—- Negro History Week; 
sponsored by Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 

Teachers - 


February 12— Chemistry 


Educational Group meeting of American 


Chemical Society, 8:45 p.m. in City Club 
Hotel, 1428 Alice Street, Oakland. 
February 15— Birthday of Susan B 


Anthony; national observance. 


* the effectiveness and success of the Alice and Jerry method 
* the beauty and distinction of The Alice and Jerry Series 

* the charm and literary style of the Alice and Jerry stories 
* the compelling child-interest appeal of all Alice and Jerry Books 


O'Donnell - Coatsworth 
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February 15-22—Brotherhood Week; for 
justice, amity, understanding and coopera: 
tion among Protestants, Catholics and Jews; 
national observance. 

February 18-21 — National Vocational 
Guidance Association, annual convention. 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmont Hotels, San 
Francisco. 


February 18-21 
Association; 


Hotel, 


Progressive Education 
national convention. Biltmore 


Los Angeles. 


February 19-21 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children. Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 


February 21-26— The American 
Association of School Administrators; 
72nd annual meeting. San Francisco. 

Many national, state, and local organiza- 
tions will hold meetings in San Francisco 
and vicinity during this period. 


March 7-14- 


Week: 8th annual observance. 


- California Conservation 


March 7-April 21 — Audubon Wild Life 
Tours, Palm Springs-Salton Sea; auspices 
National Audubon Society; address C. A. 
Harwell, 114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 


room 617; 
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March 14—CTA Southern Section March 28-April 2— Music Educators 


Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


March 14—Central California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. Porter- 
ville. 


March 18, 19 — Conference on Children 
and The Theater at Stanford University, 
co-sponsored by Palo Alto Children's 


Theater and Department of Speech and 
Drama of Stanford University. 
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Our western representative 
cordially invites you to 
inspect our complete line. 
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National Conference. Milwaukee. 


March 30, 31 and April 1 — California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; annual convention. Sacra- 
mento. 


April 4— School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; book brunch 
and council meeting, 11 a. m. Womens City 
Club, San Francisco. 


April 6-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education; annual convention. Buffalo. 


April 10, 11—CTA State Council of 
Education; annual meeting. Board of Di- 
rectors and State Committees, meetings. 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 15-18 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 


April 25 — California State Music Tour- 
nament Festival. Santa Cruz. 


April 27-May 2—California Public 
Schools Week: 23rd annual observance. 
Charles Albert Adams, state chairman. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


May 1, 2— Roundtable Conference. San 
Diego State College. 


May 1, 2— American Council on Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-9 — Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress. Washington, D. C. 


May 4-6— Institute for Education by 


Radio; annual meeting. Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


May 9 — Southern Section Council; reg- 
ular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 9— School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting. San Jose. 


May 17 — Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 18-20 — National University Exten- 
sion Association; annual meeting. State 
College, Penna. 


June 22-27 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 64th annual conference. Milwaukee. 


June 28-July 2 — National Education As- 
sociation; annual convention. Denver. 


July 6-17 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 17th annual League College. 
At Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. Address Helen F. Holt, 1543 B, 
Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


July 6-17—NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 6th annual con- 
ference. University of Colorado, Boulder. 


July 8-10 — World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations; convention. Montreal, 


Canada. 


October — Pan-American Exposition; cel- 
ebrating 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


October 3—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 21 —— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 





















California Teachers Association pro- 
vides placement service for its members 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 
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BIGGER AND BIGGER 


By Inez Hocan (Pre-Primer I) 
Educational Consultant, Kate Kelly* 


Edu- D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Announces LITTLE LOST DOG 


BD & By Luca Wricut (Pre-Primer II) 


. . Educational Consultant, Kate Kelly* 
Child R Juterest alia aia 
By Romney Gay (Primer I) 


Educational Consultant, Lula Wright* 


A SERIES OF BASAL READERS RAIN AND SHINE 


















n by ~ By Arpra SouLte WavLE (Primer II) 
allick, VO Educational Consultant, Ethel Mabie Falk* 
A Balanced Program Fi, SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
By Eva Knox Evans (Book I) 
: , ; ~ ; ,* 
; reg: TEN BOOKS — GRADES L-VI Educational Consultant, Etta Rose Bailey 
geles. : —— eee LOST AND FOUND 
i By Rosin PALMER (Book II) 
- a ‘ Educational Consultant, Ruth Bristol* 
pring INE LITERARY and factual material—Written a FUN AND FROLIC 
? ’ : : : Edited by Barsara NOLEN (Book III) 
and richly illustrated to win child interest, Educational Consultant, Florence Brumbaugh* 
Day enjoyment, and understanding — By distinguished LUCK AND PLUCK 
: , Edited by Barsara NOLEN (Book IV) 
authors and illustrators of children’s books and Educational Consultant, 
sxten- | . . . : “ Dorothy K. Cadwallader* 
stories, in consultation with a group of y 
State | emp of eutenting MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
educators. Edited by Barsara NOLEN (Book V) 
| Educational Consultant, Phyllis Fenner* 
ssocia- D. C. Hea THE BRAVE AND FREE 
iukee, } C H th and Company Edited by Barpara NOLEN (Book VI) 
i. 182 Second Street San Francisco Educational Consultant, Ursula Bringhurst* 
n As | * PAUL WITTY 
i of Northwestern University has served as con- 
sultant for the series with the educators. 
achers 
lege. 
‘ation, 
43 B, 
Ele- ee) a 3 oO we M r. i 
lcon- ff 
ulder. a E 7 3 | e | 3 | a 
iduca- New Plattsburg Public Library—Completely 
ntreal, Gaylord-Equipped—Offers a Striking Example of 
Modern, Functional Treatment 
n: cel- The people of Plattsburg, New York, are justly proud 
sovery of their fine new library. It is an excellent example of 
the modern trend in library furnishings — comfortable, 
; hospitable rooms that “invite study.” 7 ot we : ight, eee ad eee a overs _ 
t ¥ , ributed largely by the new Gaylord counter-hew shelving. 
ection Gaylord maple furniture and equipment have been 
Hotel, used throughout. This choice was made because Gaylord equipment is specialized library equipment . . . 
with rugged durability under its graceful design and 
with utility and elliciency its keynote. 
ection In equipping new libraries or in modernizing exist- 
Hotel, ing ones, the experience and facilities of the Gaylord 


otganization are at your service. We have an inter- 
esting brochure on this subject — containing several 
suggested floor plans and furniture arrangements. It 
is yours merely for the asking. Write for your free 
copy today. 


Note the air of charm and informality in this Reading Room, 
created by the fireplace and by Gaylord furniture and shelving. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


ACUSE, N. Y See Ele) STOCKTON, CALIF 





itors and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 





As America goes “all out” for Victory, our educational institutions 
being utilized as never before to train our citizens—men, women. : 
children—for Defense. 


Because lessons are more quickly grasped and make more lasting impr 
sions, when they are illustrated with pictures, visual aids play a vi 


part in this training program. In classrooms everywhere, convenient i 
economical 35 mm. filmstrips and 2” x2” Kodachrome slides are spe 
ing up learning. They are used in vocational classes to show work 
how to acquire quickly the skills needed for faster production of defe 
goods. They are teaching civilians in night classes how to meet the n 
responsibilities of National Defense. In industrial plants, and in 1 
Army, Signal Corps, Air Corps, and Marines, 35 mm. filmstrips a 
showing men how to use the new tools of this mechanized age. 


In the classrooms of public and private schools and universities, mo 
attention than ever is being given to American history, geograpl 
resources, and principles of democratic government, so that the You 
of America will appreciate more fully the freedom and opportuni 
for which we are now fighting. A wealth of visual material on th 
subjects is available in economical filmstrip form. 


S.V.E. Projectors are being used extensively in showing these defen 
training filmstrips and 2” x2” slides. They are inexpensive, eas) 
operate, and are available in sizes to meet every requirement. 


The S.V.E. library has the world’s lars! 

listing, not only of educational filmstri 

but also of full-color 2” x 2” Kodachro 
sides. Both of these visual aids cover all fields of study. W 
today Dept. 2SE, for your free copies of S.V.E. Picturol 
Kodachrome catalogs. If you do not have projectors, ask a) 
S.V.E. equipment now! There are styles for showing si 
frame or double frame filmstrips or 2” x2” slides and ! 
famous Tri-Purpose Projectors for showing all three. L 
capacities range from 100 to 300 watts. 


Educational Distributor for Washington, Oregon 4 
Southern California: CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO., 1% 
So. Olive St., Los Angeles, California. 


Educational Distributor for Northern California: LON 
FILMSLIDE SERVICE, 944 Regal Rd., Berkeley, C2 


SOCIETS FOR VISUAL €DUCATION Int 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO - ILLINOI[E 
MANUFACTURERS - PRODUCERS: DISTRIBUTORS OF: ///° ° 
SET Al CATT, 









